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EDITORIAL NOTES 


HE Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges will be held at the Chelsea Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J., January 12 and 13, 1933. In addition to the usual 
reports by the officers and chairmen of Permanent Commissions, 
there will be addresses by outstanding leaders in the world of 
education. It is expected that President Woolley will bring a 
message on international relations and a report of actual accom- 
plishment by the Geneva Conference. 

The Executive Committee of the Association will meet in New 
York on October 29, when the program will be completed and 
other important business transacted. 

* % * * * 

Dr. Edward S. Jones, Director of the Comprehensive Examina- 
tion Study, has completed the writing of his report which, accom- 
panied by an extensive bibliography is soon to be published. A 
copy will be furnished to each member of the Association without 
charge, through the courtesy of the General Education Board, 
which has furnished the funds for this investigation. A further 
announcement regarding the report will be found on page 427. 

* * * * * 

Mr. Randall Thompson, Director of the Music Study, began 
work upon this project on August 1, with headquarters in the 
Association office, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York. After prelimi- 
nary work in the office, Mr. Thompson will visit selected col- 
leges to observe their departments of music and to gather spe- 
cific data on their programs and technique. This study on the 
part of the Association has been made possible by an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 from the Carnegie Corporation. 

* * * * x 

Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, will be host to a con- 
ference of college officers and teachers on October 7 and 8, at 
which President Irving Maurer, President of the Association of 
American Colleges, Dr. Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary, 
and Dr. Edward S. Jones, Director of the Comprehensive Ex- 
amination Study, President Carl G. Doney, of Willamette Uni- 
versity, and others will participate in the program. 
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WHO SAID DEPRESSION? 


INE rahs for the American college! We do not find the 
word depression in the college vocabulary. The secret is 
out as to why colleges live so long! Like Napoleon’s drummer 
boy, they do not know how to beat a retreat. They only know, in 
an emergency, how to consolidate their forcees—and move for- 
ward. They scarcely know, even, how to mark time. They have 
learned, or are learning, in whatsoever state they are, therewith 
to be content. That is, in so far as their state is a state of mind. 
In so far as their state is a complex of untoward external con- 
ditions, they are setting about to change them for the better. 
There may be revolutions and panics—social, political, military, 
financial. The colleges refuse to be moved thereby from their 
steady purpose to achieve. 

To draw again from the wisdom of the early Christian phi- 
losopher, the colleges are resolved only after ‘‘having done all, 
to stand,’’ if stand they must. This BULLETIN is chiefly con- 
cerned with the ‘‘things they have done.’’ Even while they 
are standing they are doing a lot of thinking. How can we do 
the best possible with what we have? To be poor, anyway, is 
no new experience to colleges. Poor colleges, yes, but not de- 
pressed colleges. 

They are not pinning their faith to ballyhoo. They are not 
planning highpower drives. They are not appealing to artificial 
methods. Not having been stampeded themselves, they are not 
attempting to stampede others. They do not hope to achieve 
their purposes by any clever manipulation of the mob mind. 
They expect, eventually, to win on their merits as educational 
institutions. They have faith that, ‘‘having done all,’’ their 
resources of spirit will bring them through. Their resources of 
spirit are so conspicuous and challenging that they are bearing 
immediately resources in dollars. 

The colleges stand close to the hearts of the people. Their 
enterprises are based on the aspirations of the people’s selected 
boys and girls. Not a few of them report with confident modesty, 
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not knowing, of course, what tomorrow may bring forth, that 
they have just finished their most prosperous year. 

Some of the explanations of all this, descending to concrete 
particulars are: 

The trustees and executives, as fearless academic dietitians 
and surgeons, are removing all proud flesh. 

The faculties, not having counted money the chief end of life, 
know how to economize on the campus and in the home. 

The students, sobered by untoward events, are throwing over 
unnecessary ballast and steering a straight course. 

The parents, with confidence shaken in material investments, 
continue to invest in the things of their children’s spirit. 

After all these things have been done, after certain mergers 
have been effected, and programs have been reduced, it still re- 
mains that some of the colleges are in desperate straits. These 
colleges are still whistling to be sure, but they are whistling in 
the dark. Unless succor comes soon, some of them must suspend 
operations. In spite of the willingness of entire faculties to work 
without guaranteed salaries, in spite of all that human flesh and 
spirit can bear, it still remains that the breaking point will come 
to some of the colleges if financial assistance is much longer 
withheld. 

We let the colleges themselves tell the story. Let us have 
faith that the Lord and His representatives among the patrons 
and friends of the colleges, will continue to help those who so 
valiantly and courageously help themselves. 





Attention is called to special editorial reference relative to 
“‘The Campaign of Perseverance’’ and Cooperative Plans on 
pages 302 and 396, respectively. 











HOW THE COLLEGES BALANCE THEIR BUDGETS 


ITH a view to making generally available information as to 
what the colleges are actually doing to meet the problems 
arising from diminished income, on June 10, 1932, the Executive 
Secretary sent to each member of the Association, merely as a 
suggestion, a list of sixteen methods of reducing expenses other 
than by lowering salaries, and asked that these and other mea- 
sures taken to assist in balancing the budget be reported on. No 
reference was made in the inquiry to the salary situation as it 
was not thought best even to suggest this. Replies have been 
received from 159 colleges in thirty-eight states. The results 
have been tabulated and detailed information will be furnished 
to all readers of the BULLETIN who ask for it. We present here 
a summary showing outstanding facts and significant trends. 
The list of sixteen items was drawn from the report of Mr. 
J. C. Christensen, of the University of Michigan, to the Associa- 
tion of University and College Business Officers of the Western 
States. As had been hoped, the list proved a convenient yard- 
stick and time-saver. The majority of replies, indeed, involved 
merely checking off on the margin those methods of economy 
employed by the college, without further comment. The items 
in the order in which they were submitted to the colleges and 
their relative standing as indicated by the number of replies in 
each instance are presented in the accompanying table. 


SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 


The data received from the colleges are presented in five 
groups, according to the geographical divisions used by Mr. 
Arnett in his studies of Teachers’ Salaries, and for the same 
reason—a belief that they represent general similarity in the 
purchasing power of the dollar.* In this classification the states 
included in each group are as follows: 


*The country was divided into five geographical divisions, because it 
was thought that the cost of living in the same division would be affected 
by approximately the same set of conditions.—Teachers’ Salaries in Cer- 
tain Endowed Colleges and Unwersities in the United States (1921), p. 4. 
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New England States: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. Four of these 
states are represented in the present study, by thirteen 
colleges. 

Middle Atlantic States: New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
sylvania. Two of these states are represented in the present 
study, by twenty-seven colleges. 








Suggested Methods of ~— yp hn ae 
Reducing Expenditures Described* 





aS 


10. 
11. 


12. 


. Reducing clerical help and office expense; 78 (VI) 
14. 


16. 


Elimination of miscellaneous expenses 

which do not concern directly the in- 

struction of students; 110~=Ss_ (II) 
Reduction in the cost of maintaining and 

operating buildings and grounds; 113—s (I) 
Increasing the load of the faculty by not 

making appointments to vacancies; 81 (IV) 
Rearranging courses so as to enlarge the 

size of classes or so as to give courses 

in alternate years or semesters; 68 (VII) 


Substituting demonstrative lectures for 

individual laboratory experiments in 

large courses ; 7 (XVI) 
Omitting renewal of annual appoint- 

ments ; 29 (XIT) 


Postponing the purchase of library books; 61 (VIII) 
Reducing extension and correspondence 

work ; 19 (XIII) 
Eliminating extra pay for summer ses- 

SiONns ; 16** (XV) 
Reducing expenditures for research ; 19 (XIV) 
Eliminating appropriations for publica- 

tion ; 42** (X) 
Reducing expenditures for travel ; 80 (V) 


Reducing expenditures for publicity 

bureaus and for university press pub- 

lications ; 57 (IX) 
Undertaking no new construction except 

where special funds are provided ; 92 =(III) 
Postponing or denying all leaves of ab- 

sence with pay. 37 = (XT) 





* 








* The Roman numerals indicate the order in which the items would fall 
if rearranged according to their respective scores. 


* Includes replies in which “reducing” was substituted for “eliminating.” 
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Southern States: Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mary- 
land, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia. Fifteen of 
these states are represented in the present study, by forty- 
three colleges. 

Middle Western States: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Wisconsin. Twelve (all) of these states 
are represented in the present study, by sixty-two colleges. 

Western States: Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington, 
Wyoming. Five of these states are represented in the pres- 
ent study, by fourteen colleges. 


The most interesting discovery is that more colleges say they 
have made a saving in the budget by reduction of maintenance 
and operating expenses than by any other method, this item 
forging ahead even of ‘‘miscellaneous expenses,’’ which is a close 
runner up. A number of colleges reported they never had such 
margin or had already cut this item in their budgets to the bone 
and therefore could go no further. In Mr. Arnett’s original 
study of Teachers’ Salaries, based on questionnaires received 
from 259 colleges and universities supposed to be eligible for aid 
from the General Education Board, inquiry was made as to what 
financial provision had been made or was contemplated to care 
for needed salary increases. He sets forth the situation as then 
existing thus: 


The officials of institutions recognize the necessity for increasing 
salaries and have considered ways and means of doing so. The plans 
for obtaining funds for the most part follow three general lines: 
(1) increase of tuition and other fees; (2) solicitation of gifts for an 
emergency fund; (3) solicitation for further endowment, 

The replies to the questionnaires show that in very few instances 
has any attempt been made to curtail expenses. Where efforts have 
been made they have generally taken the form of reducing scholarships 
offered from general funds, or by combining departments whose work 
was somewhat similar in kind. It is highly probable that economies 
in expenditure could be effected if serious study were given to the 
problem. The result to the institution would be more beneficial than an 
increase of resowrces. (Italics inserted by the Editor.) 
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Mr. Arnett’s report goes on to show that the amount paid for 
operation and maintenance of plant had increased 74 per cent in 
five years, while the amount paid for salaries had increased but 
42.6 per cent; that the former increased 23.9 per cent above the 
average increase in all budget expenditures, while the amount 
paid for instruction had fallen 7.5 per cent below the average 
increase. Instructional salaries formed but 47 per cent of the 
total budget expenditures. 

In the replies to the Association’s inquiry last June, forty- 
three colleges reported a reduction in the amount paid for in- 
struction either as a ‘‘salary cut’’ or a ‘‘voluntary contribution 
toward balancing the budget’’ on the part of loyal faculties. An 
analysis of salary data is appended in another section ;* the point 
to note here is that in the rearrangement of Mr. Christensen’s 
topics according to the number of colleges employing the listed 
methods of economy, the number reporting salary reduction—43 
—is slightly larger than the number that report, as a tenth step 
in budget balancing, a reduction in publicity. Granting that the 
figures on salary reduction understate the situation, it is never- 
theless evident that the colleges are beginning to realize that 
there are many other far more preferable channels of reducing 
expenditures than cutting salaries. Apparently, college boards 
are wiser and more ready to give the ‘‘serious study’’ to the 
operating budget recommended by Mr. Arnett and to curtail ex- 
penses along non-instructional lines, than they were ten years ago. 

A striking feature of this exhibit is the very small number of 
colleges that report substitution of demonstrative lectures for 
individual laboratory experiments. Not a college in New En- 
gland, the Middle Atlantic and the Southern States reports 
that it has adopted this doubtful method of economy. However, 
the scores on increasing the load of the faculty—81, and on the 
readjustment of courses, often resulting in enlarged classes, 


* Since no inquiry was made on this subject by the Association office, the 
salary data furnished being gratuitous, these returns are undoubtedly very 
incomplete. The American Council on Education, which investigated earlier, 
reports that of 168 colleges and universities reporting to it in March, only 
35 had already reduced salaries, while 17 were preparing to do so—a total 
of 52 institutions that anticipated at that time running on a reduced salary 
seale in 1932-33. 
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seventh in order of frequency—68, are high. It is to be regret- 
ted that the appropriations for travel, an item contributing to 
professional morale and improved teaching, must be so often 
reduced at the very time when they are most needed, and when 
the expenses of travel are lower. The number of colleges post- 
poning the purchase of library books—61—is relatively large, 
and unfortunate in these days when the authorities tell us the 
demand for good books is increasing rather than decreasing. 


ANALYSIS BY DIVISIONS 
The study afforded the following information regarding insti- 
tutions in each geographical division. Note that the negative 
figures represent views expressed by our correspondents; they 
do not include data when no vote was cast. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES 


The gist of one of the 13 replies from New England colleges, 
which is reported in full in the Presidents’ Round Table, is 
found in this one sentence: ‘‘The financial condition of the col- 
lege has never been better.’’ Another says: 


We have always carried out the 16 items suggested, as we 
operate as economically as practicable without sacrificing 
the high class of instruction. However, this year we have 
found it necessary not to increase any salaries in order that 
our budget may be positively balanced. 


Of the 11 colleges making specifie reply to the inquiry, 8 
reported elimination of miscellaneous expenses, and 7 reduction 
in cost of maintenance and operation of plant. There were no 
special trends in the other lines suggested. All told, the New 
England colleges reporting are employing twelve of the methods 
of economy presented by Mr. Christensen. The four not used 
are omission of laboratory experiments, postponement of 
library purchases, reduction of extension and correspondence 
work, reduction in extra pay for summer sessions. 

Additional methods of balancing the budget reported by the 
colleges of this group include postponement of additions to the 
staff and of salary advances, reduction of appropriations for 
student assistance; increase of tuition; increase in attendance, 
with consequent profits. 
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No New England college reports a reduction in salaries of the 
faculty.* Two state they have found it necessary not to increase 
salaries as in normal times. Three volunteer the information 
that no member of the staff has been dropped. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


There were 27 replies from colleges in the Middle Atlantic 
States. One of these (U. S. Military Academy) reports the 
inquiry as not applicable. Of the 26 others acknowledging the 
communication, 3 say they are economizing all the time all along 
the line but give no details; 5, touched comparatively lightly by 
the economic stringency, report exercise of caution as ‘‘ watchful 
waiters’’ but otherwise are doing ‘‘business as usual.’’ Two of 
these are positively thriving, reporting a considerable surplus 
at the end of their last fiscal year in spite of the ‘‘hard times.’’ 
Their cheerful comments will be found in the Round Table. 

Of the 18 colleges reporting specifically on the 16 topics of the 
Christensen list, 16 are eliminating miscellaneous expenses; 12 
are reducing the cost of plant operation and maintenance; 10 
are increasing the load of the faculty ; 9 are rearranging courses ; 
8 register a vigorous protest against omitting laboratory experi- 
ments; 10 report reduction in appropriations for travel; 10, 
reduction in office expenses; 12 will undertake no new construc- 
tion unless special funds are provided ; 7 are postponing or deny- 
ing leave of absence with pay. One small college has three 
teachers away next year on full pay. 

Other methods of reducing expenditures reported are discon- 
tinuance of intercollegiate football, the filling of vacancies in 
maintenance and operating staff with students (or relatives of 
students), thus enabling the latter to discharge their debts to the 
college; the elimination of summer school courses having small 
enrolment and for which need was not pressing; omission of 
automatic salary increases; and salary reductions. Three col- 

* A reduction in service salaries at one college is implied in the following 
comment: 

‘<I personally wish to express my disapproval of the reduction of wage 
rates for maintenance workmen when a similar reduction is not made for 
the faculty and staff. It does not seem right to take advantage of the 
former group merely because their bargaining power is so much less than 
the latter.’’ 
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leges are reducing all salaries, two 10 per cent, one 5 per cent 
(in the latter case the president states that 9 members of the 
administrative and teaching force have been dropped) ; and a 
fourth reports a sliding scale ranging from 5 to 10 per cent 
reduction on salaries of administrative and office staff receiving 
$1500 and over. Two colleges report delay in making the normal 
salary increases, while 1 states that the customary increases are 
being made. 

Fifteen of the suggested methods of economy are being prac- 
ticed by colleges in the Middle Atlantic States. The suggestion 
which no college has followed is the substitution of demonstrative 
lectures for individual laboratory experimentation. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


Replies 43, not suited to tabulation 4, 39 contain the following 
data: 29 colleges are cutting miscellaneous expenses; 31 are 
reducing plant operating and maintenance costs; 22 are increas- 
ing the load of the faculty by not filling vacancies. One col- 
lege reports the saving of a tidy sum—$37,000—‘‘by giving 
certain professors and administrative help leaves of absence for 
the session 1932-33.’’ Our correspondent further comments: 
‘‘We are in no way obligated to take these persons back unless 
the financial condition of the college justifies it.’’ Fourteen 
colleges report rearrangement of courses with one or both effects 
indicated in the inquiry; 7 are cutting annual appointments; 
18, or a little less than one-half of the colleges of this group, are 
postponing purchase of library books. Reductions are reported 
in extension and correspondence work, extra pay for summer 
sessions and in appropriations for research by 6 colleges each; 
11 are cutting expenditures for publication ; 24 report reductions 
in allowance for travel, and 19 in office expense, with no pro- 
tests recorded on either item; 14 are cutting expenditures for 
publicity ; 26 will undertake no new construction unless special 
funds are provided; 13 are postponing or denying leaves of 
absence with pay. 

The colleges in the Southern States reporting are employing 
15 of the 16 methods for reducing expenditures enumerated by 
Mr. Christensen. The one method not used is the omission of 
laboratory experimentation. 
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Methods of reducing expenditures or increasing income with 
which to meet them reported by this group are substitution of 
part-time for full-time teachers; substitution of student help on 
an hourly basis for outside paid full-time service, sometimes 
with a saving of cash outlay; a closer check on dormitories and 
dining halls; omitting lectures by authorities imported from 
abroad; curtailing glee club trips; increasing tuition; issuance 
of college bonds to retire old debts, the former bearing a lower 
rate of interest than outstanding obligations. One unique and 
hopeful plan for the relief of a Southern college is the ‘‘Dollar- 
a-Month Plan,’’ through which it is planned to enlist 5,000 
friends of the college to give a dollar a month for the coming 
year toward the support of the institution. This plan as pro- 
posed will be carried to all the churches of the constituency and 
has already met encouraging response. One college has made 
the salary schedule dependent on student attendance, thereby 
offering an incentive to teachers and other employees to ‘‘sell’’ 
the college to the public and obtain for it capacity enrolment. 
Others are making straight salary reduction. 

The salary situation as reported by colleges in this group is as 
follows: 10 institutions are operating on a basis of reduced com- 
pensation to their faculties; another has reduced the wages of 
service help only; 1 says a reduction is ‘‘probable’’; 1 that sal- 
ary paid is contingent on the fall enrolment. The total reduc- 
tions in salary payments range from 4 per cent to 25 per cent. 
Many correspondents report that the salary schedule is being 
carefully scanned and that faculties are expressing willingness to 
cooperate as may be found necessary. Not one but many say, 
‘‘Our salaries have been so modest that we have informed our 
teachers that we should cut the salaries only as a last resort.’’ 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 


Sixty-two replies were received from colleges in the Middle 
West. One reports a 10 per cent reduction in salaries—nothing 
else; another is to the effect that the college operates always on 
a basis of strict economy and having no deficit has taken no 
special steps to reduce expenditures; a third, extremely for- 
tunate, has no budget problem: ‘‘Our income this year will be 
larger than last, and unless we have additional defaults, the 
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same thing will be true the following year.’’ Excluding these, 
the following trends are reported by 59 colleges: reducing mis- 
cellaneous expenses, 48; cutting the cost of operation and main- 
tenance of plant, 52; increasing the load of teachers, 39; rear- 
rangement of courses, alternate offerings and enlarged classes, 
38 ; substituting demonstrative lectures for individual laboratory 
experimentation, 6—but 10 specifically oppose this; 15 are omit- 
ting annual appointments (it is often stated that appointments 
of this type are rare) ; 33 are reducing the purchase of library 
books; 20 have lowered appropriations for publication; 36 have 
cut expenditures for travel; 40 are economizing on office ex- 
penses and clerical help; 29 are reducing expenditures for pub- 
licity ; 39 are allowing nothing except specially designated funds 
for new construction; 14 are postponing or denying leaves of 
absence with pay. Two executives comment upon the benefits 
derived from their systems of sabbatic leave—one refuses to let 
it lapse and one, loath to change established policy, writes: 


No sabbatical furloughs will be granted unless we can 
arrange to have the pay provided. Let me say, however, 
that we found our furloughs of great help to our faculty 
members and six such furloughs have been granted during 
the past six years. 


Colleges in the Middle West report employment of every 
method of economy suggested in the list. 

Other methods of balancing the budget reported by colleges of 
this group include reduction in amount (not number) of service 
scholarships by 15 to 20 per cent; employment of upperclass 
students for clerical work; savings in the commissary depart- 
ment, securing both reduction in fee to student and profit to the 
college; withdrawing aid to teachers studying in the summer; 
cutting down athletic programs and long trips; omission of 
elaborate centennial celebration long planned for; savings in 
hotel and hospital facilities; elimination of student readers and 
assistantships; more effort to develop contacts and seek friends 
for the college; development of profit-making possibilities from 
extension, night and summer courses. One college reports hav- 
ing worked out an elaborate plan for making contacts with 47,000 
members of the affiliated church, with the goal—‘‘ At least 50 
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per cent as many dollars per year as there are members in the 
local church.’’ There are also salary cuts. 

Twenty-six colleges report reducing compensation for instruc- 
tion ranging from 3 to 25 per cent; in another college of this . 
group the president and business manager voluntarily reduced 
their own salaries but did not touch others. The data submitted 
are as follows: 








, No. of Colleges 
Salary Reduction Reporting 





Reduction of 10 per cont .......ccceccsscsssesnesnesssesnee 9 
Sliding scale (8-25 per Cent) o...cccccccccsssmeee 
Amount not stated 
Reduction of 15 per cent ..0...0..0::0..... 
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Three colleges say they will restore salaries to their former 
level as soon as conditions warrant it—one purposes to do this 
for the second half year, 1932-33, and one indicates that the 10 
per cent cut made last year is to be replaced by one of 5 per cent 
for 1932-33. 

This group includes institutions representing both extremes 
of financial status. Two colleges reported a modest surplus, in 
addition to the college reporting increased annual income. 
Among the rest, a college east of the Mississippi writes, ‘‘Our 
finances have not suffered seriously so far;’’ another—‘‘So far 
we have been able to handle the situation in very good shape.’’ 
A college in Wisconsin reports—‘Our treasurer has had such 
rare good fortune down to date in the administration of college 
funds that our resources have not been reduced seriously. . . . 
Our circumstances have not compelled noticeable retrenchment. ’’ 
On the other hand, a college in Ohio has faced serious losses, the 
president donated his salary receiving only income sufficient for 
his expenses, not pay, last year, and the faculty, which had 
taken a 10 per cent cut, were paid only one half their salaries 
before Commencement; another was compelled to dismiss thirty- 
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odd members of the teaching and administrative force and impose 
a 19 per cent salary cut on others. Colleges in Kansas, 
Neb.:aska, Iowa and South Dakota have faced repeated crop 
failures and consequent heavy losses. One of them states that 
the grasshoppers and the drought last year wiped out about 
$25,000 of anticipated income; another says that it looks as 
though next year’s income will be $17,500 below that of the past 
year, already far below normal. With tuition income $10,000 
less than formerly, this college reduced its faculty salaries, 
always very modest, 20 per cent in addition to every other con- 
ceivable economy. A college in Iowa is reducing expenditures 
$40,000 to $45,000 on a previous budget of $157,000, and cutting 
salaries up to 10 per cent. These faculties are ‘‘doing their bit’’ 
and more: 


We have nearly a million dollars endowment invested in 
real estate mortgages; the normal income from such invest- 
ments is $50,000 annually. This year we got $25,000. The 
normal income from student fees is about $92,000; this year 
we are receiving $69,000; gifts from church sources have 
fallen from $34,000 to approximately $15,700. ... The 
faculty and students have alike been cooperative and help- 
ful. The faculty accepted a 5 per cent cut in their salary 
for the present year and an anticipated 10 per cent cut for 
next year. In addition, most of the faculty subscribed to 
an emergency fund. 


Although we have been operating with a small faculty 
which has necessitated a heavy teaching load, yet the board 
of trustees felt that there could be a reduction of one mem- 
ber of the faculty and the necessary courses still be offered. 
This action was taken and plans are being made accordingly. 
After going carefully over the probable income for next 
year, the trustees decided upon a reduction of 28 per cent 
in the salaries of all employees of the college . . . and it was 
the united feeling of our faculty that they would be willing 
to take this amount of reduction in order that the work of 
the college might be continued. In view of the very small 
salaries which our faculty have been receiving, you can 
appreciate what this amount of reduction will mean. 


Another distressed executive exclaims: 
If ever some of the moneyed men of the country would be 
performing a service, it would be to put into the hands of 
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an Association like yours, money enough to step in and help 
those colleges which ought to continue. I know that an 
extra appropriation of $15,000 or $25,000 for us the coming 
year would tide us over. Our church reduced its appropria- 
tion and may reduce still further; we are having trouble 
with some of our endowments; the farmers are not paying 
interest and the students are more and more getting into 
difficulties. I am contemplating a cut of 10 per cent in 
salaries, and if on September Ist it appears that a further 
eut is necessary, I am going to make it. We made our first 
cut in September, 1931. All in all, the coming year we are 
face to face with some rather sober realities. 


The courage of the executives, trustees and faculties in these 
hard pressed regions, and their indomitable faith in the value of 
their enterprise are most impressive. 


WESTERN STATES 


Fourteen colleges report in this group. One states that the 
budget for 1932-33 is the same as for the past year except that 
an item of $1,680, which was in reality remitted tuitions for 
freshman scholarship students, was withdrawn. Of the 13 col- 
leges reporting on the Christensen list, 9 are cutting miscel- 
laneous expenses; 11 are reducing cost of plant operation and 
maintenance; 9 are increasing the load of the faculty; 6 are 
rearranging courses with the consequences specified in higher 
or lower degree; 6 are postponing library purchases; 4 are reduc- 
ing appropriations for publication; 7 are cutting appropriation 
for travel, 5 each are saving in allowance for office expenses and 
publications; 10 are foregoing new construction unless special 
funds are provided. 

All 16 methods of economy suggested are being used by the 
Western colleges reporting. Other methods of balancing the 
budget mentioned in correspondence include careful study of 
dining halls with a view to increasing the number who eat at the 
college table, careful reorganization to effect operation of the 
bookstore on a basis of profit to the college, and reduction of 
salaries. 

Four colleges of this group report reduction of faculty sal- 
aries—3 of these a straight 10 per cent cut, one a cut of from 
15 to 20 per cent as may be found necessary. 
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ADDENDA 
Supplementing the data received directly from the colleges, 
the joint office of the Association of American Colleges and Coun- 
cil of Church Boards of Education has received the following 
reports from Church Boards of Education: 


From the Board of Education of the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion: 

In reply to the question, Have you been compelled to reduce 
professors’ salaries? 12 of our colleges reported ‘‘No,’’ and 7 
reported ‘‘Yes.’’ In reply to the question as to whether they 
had been compelled to take extreme measures, 15 reported ‘‘No,’’ 
and 4 reported ‘‘ Yes.”’ 


From the Education Commission of the Southern Baptist Con- 
vention: 

For 1931-32—11 colleges report no salary changes. One eol- 
lege reports $100 increase in professors’ salaries. Decreases re- 
ported : 4 per cent—1; 10 per cent—4; 163 per cent—2; rescaling 
above $3,000—2. 

For 1932-33—1 college expressed doubt but indicated if re- 
ductions were made, the salary scale for 1932-33 would start 
from $3,000 or above for full professors. Two colleges plan to 
advance salaries in 1932-33, hoping to restore the 1930-31 salary 
seale then. Of the 3 colleges facing salary cuts in 1932-33, one 
will fall below $3,000 for full professors, 1 will reduce to $3,000 
for full professors; 1 will still pay more than $3,000. Fifteen 
of the 21 colleges reporting say they will not ‘‘cut’’ salaries in 
1932-33. 


From the Board of Education of the Disciples of Christ: 

Seven senior and 2 junior colleges have cut salaries at least 10 
per cent. In some cases they have a sliding scale in which cuts 
run from 10 to 20 per cent. Even more drastic reductions have 
been made by 6 colleges in hard pressed sections of the country. 

In addition to the above cuts in salaries virtually every institu- 
tion has reduced its teaching staff. There is a decided effort on 
the part of all our colleges to have a balanced budget and avoid 
any further deficits. There are a number of reasons which make 
necessary these decided cuts but the principal one is that institu- 
tions which have placed their endowment in farm mortgages are 
now finding it well nigh impossible to collect the interest. 


From the Board of Education of the Five Years Meeting of 
Friends in America: 

All colleges affiliated with our Board have reduced salaries— 

often pitifully meager, ranging from 10 to 40 per cent. One 

faculty has agreed to work for whatever they can secure. 
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From the Board of Education of the Evangelical Church: 


One of our colleges reports that salaries have been cut 7 per 
cent for next year, and one a 5 per cent ‘‘donation’’ by the 
faculty to the ‘‘Loyalty Fund.’’ In the third institution in our 
connection, a provision will be inserted in teachers’ contracts 
that in case there is a decided reduction in income from fees or 
invested funds, the appointees will contribute some percentage 
of the salaries to a maximum of 10 per cent. 


From the Board of Education of the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church: 


Our four colleges have all put into effect certain reductions this 
year and are definitely committed to at least a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion for the next school year. The salary reductions have in 
some instances amounted to 15 per cent, while in other instances 
reduction has been 10 per cent or even a little less. 

We are facing the future with courage and faith that our col- 
leges will come through stronger and more clean-cut in their 
work than ever before. 


From the Board of Education of the United Lutheran Church in 
America: 


Seven of our institutions have definitely cut salaries, varying 
from 5 to 10 per cent. While I do not have definite information, 
I am inclined to think that two others have made a cut also. 


From the Department of Christian Education and Ministerial 
Relief, Presbyterian Church, U. 8. 


Of 14 colleges reporting as of August, 1932, 3 have made no 
reduction in salaries; 11 colleges have reduced salaries as follows: 
salaries have been cut 10 per cent in 5 institutions, and a second 
10 per cent reduction is in prospect for the coming year in one 
of them. One college has made a reduction in teachers’ salaries 
of 18.2 per cent over last year—the president cutting his own 
salary 28 per cent. Four colleges have made a straight 20 per 
cent reduction, and one a reduction ‘‘on the average’’ of 334 per 
cent. One of these reports the following saving in the operating 
budget—elimination of intercollegiate football, saving $5,000; 
elimination of two members of the faculty by reducing courses, 
$4,250; reduction in promotional expenses, ¢.g., advertising, 
$1,500; reduction in all salaries of 20 per cent, $11,686; total, 
$22,436. 

Two other colleges report release of members of the staff. One 
has dropped 3 assistant professors, one full professor, and one 
office man, the other, ‘‘two assistants’’ in the faculty, during the 
past eighteen months. 
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One college reports a sliding scale: ‘‘President and dean cut 
20 per cent; financial secretary, athletic coach and 11 professors, 
10 per cent each; librarian 7 per cent; 5 professors 5 per cent 
each, and nurse at student infirmary 4 per cent. 


From the Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian 
Church in the U. 8. A.: 


Replies to the questionnaire sent out by this office, under date 
of June 6th, have been received from forty-nine of our fifty-three 
institutions. Following is a tabulation of the replies: 

Total enrolment for the college year 1930-31 ...... 21,914 
Total enrolment for the college year 1931-322 ..... 21,838 
How many students have dropped out during 

the college year 1931-32 1,410* 
How many persons have been dropped from 

the teaching staff during the college year 

1931-32 53 
Have you reduced salaries for the college year 

1932-33 ? 


Yes, 32; No, 15; 1 may possibly reduce one salary approxi- 
mately 10 per cent; 1, will probably do so. 
What is the average percentage of reduction? 


Reductions range from 1.8 per cent up to 25 per cent. 
Some reductions have taken the form of voluntary contri- 
butions of from 2 to 10 per cent. 


From the Board of Christian Education of the Reformed Church 
in the United States: 


One of our colleges reports that for this next year they have 
done the unusual thing of raising the tuition fee. The president 
says they have contemplated doing this for some time but waited 
until opening the new science building before making this in- 
crease. It has not cut salaries, withdrawn courses, or dismissed 
men on account of the financial stringency. 

Two colleges have made a reduction in salaries and wages of 
10 per cent, and one of these has dropped three instructors. 


From the National Catholic Welfare Conference: 

We have not made any special study of this subject, but from 
our general correspondence we have secured information as to 
how the depression is affecting our institutions. The following, 
for example, will indicate how many of our institutions are 
meeting the present situation: 


* This includes, in some instances, students who were ill or who were 
dropped by the college. 
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I have been teaching at —————— for the past eight years. Due to the 
financial condition of the institution, they are replacing four of the lay pro- 
fessors with sisters. /s/ Lay Teacher. 


In view of the general financial status of the country, in which we have 
our own share, I think we shall have to let our English Department stand as 
it is at present. /s/ Dean, ————— University. 


Under our present financial strain the University is forced to release, and 
most regretfully, some of those who have been in its service, and among 
them its efficient library cataloguer. Will you kindly file her application 
for any available library position. /s/ President, ————— University. 


I very much regret that financial difficulties prevent our engaging any of 
the very deserving teachers you have recommended. We will have to get 
along with the personnel we now have. /s/ President, ————— College. 


We have definite information that the lay teachers of one of 
our other universities were given a 25 per cent cut in salary. 
We also received reports that at least three of our colleges have 
found it necessary to adopt retrenchment policies. 

As pointed out in your letter, many of the faculties of our 
institutions are largely composed of members of various teaching 
orders. This has enabled our institutions to meet the present 
situation better than the faculties which are composed entirely 
of lay teachers. 











BUDGET BUILDING—THE PRESIDENTS’ ROUND TABLE 


Those most competent to speak—the college executives them- 
selves who wrestled with knotty problems and successfully made 
the college budget balance—have responded generously to the 
invitation to tell how they did it. A summary of all data re- 
ceived will be found on another page. This symposium contains 
statements from eighty-three institutions representing thirty-two 
states—a representative sampling of the membership of the As- 
sociation—ealled forth by the list of possible methods of economy 
(see page 261) described in Mr. Christensen’s report to the col- 
lege business officers of the Western States. 


New ENGLAND States (4) 


The Boston Transcript published some weeks ago reports from 
the several colleges in New England on their financial status. 
The data were most important and most reassuring. A study 
made a year ago by the Association’s Commission on Permanent 
and Trust Funds showed that the total default in income of sev- 
enteen institutions in New England was but $47,180, and the 
default in principal but $73,205. This means there were no 
losses of considerable size. Recent correspondence reaffirms this 
happy condition. 

One New England college president reported to the editor on 
June 20, 1932, as follows: 


Our budget has been balanced for the current year end- 
ing June 30. The principal factors are the following: 

(1) An increase of tuition of $50, voted two and a half 
years ago, but taking effect last September. 

(2) An increase in the student body of seventy-six over 
the estimated income from a student body of 615. This is 
an actual increase over last year’s attendance of about sixty. 

(3) A most conservative finance committee. No losses 
from investments for fiscal year ending June 30, 1931; 
losses current year about $5,000; estimated losses for the 
next fiscal year about $13,000. 

(4) Watching every dollar of departmental expense as 
well as appropriations for buildings and grounds and cleri- 
eal and office expense. At the same time, we believe it econ- 
omy to keep our plant in the very best of condition and have 
made no change in this policy. 
276 
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(5) We are postponing two or three needed additions to 
the teaching staff and have made no increases of salary. 

The financial condition of the college as a whole has never 
been better than during the past year. On the other hand, 
the trustees do not know how much farther this depression 
is going and they believe in setting their house in order. 
For example, the budget for next year counts upon receiv- 
ing income from a student body of only 600—91 less than 
this year’s attendance. Unless everything goes blooey, we 
shall balance our budget next year again without reducing 
salaries and without crippling our efficiency or allowing our 
plant to run into disrepair. 


Typical extracts from recent correspondence or quotations 
from current periodicals further set forth the present situation: 


The treasurer’s report shows a credit balance at the end of our 
fiseal year. This is a notable achievement due in large part to 
the careful management of our treasurer and to the cooperation 
of all who have had to do with expenditures in securing econo- 
mies which have in no way diminished the effectiveness of opera- 
tion. The income from invested funds has shown a net diminu- 
tion of $513.36. The receipts from student fees are larger than 
last year. The amount of scholarship funds distributed to stu- 
dents is slightly larger. That students should meet their tuition 
payments so satisfactorily has been surprising and is a tribute 
to the qualities of the students themselves and their families. 

A balanced budget for next year is, of course, desirable and is 
not beyond our hope. The greater part of our income is from 
tuition. At the present time our registration of new students is 
larger than at this date last year. That there may be a larger 
number than usual of our present students who will be unable 
to return seems probable. We shall make every possible effort, 
consistent with the standards we have set up, to maintain our 
fixed enrolment of six hundred.—President’s Report, June, 1932. 


_ We have balanced our budget for next year, if no serious con- 
tingeney arises to upset it. 


Our income from securities has shrunken somewhat, but for- 
tunately we have eliminated certain miscellaneous expenses, re- 
duced some of the appropriations, such as those for travel and 
student assistance, and passed a budget without reducing the 
staff or reducing salaries. 


It is our belief that the old saying is still a good one that ‘‘a 
penny saved is a penny earned.’’ We have reduced operating 
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expenses by the following methods: installation of a budget con- 
trol which enables us to foresee difficulties ahead. This made it 
possible to reduce to practically nothing an almost certain defi- 
eit of $50,000 for this year. We centralized purchasing of all 
supplies and equipment regardless of the department using 
them; set up adequate records, involving testing of quality and 
competitive bids for all items of $10 or over; introduced scien- 
tific management into the maintenance of buildings and grounds. 
We have reduced the number of outside lecturers substituting 
members of our own faculty or qualified alumnae; eliminated 
sabbatical leave with pay; curtailed expenditures for travel. 


“‘Tf you were never grateful before for the Finance Commit- 
tee of the college, be grateful now,’’ said the president to New 
York and Boston alumnae at their spring luncheons. Owing to 
this Committee’s astuteness in investing and managing our 
funds the income of the college from investments has dropped 
since 1929 only 7 per cent, i.e., from $320,000 to $300,000, and 
this shrinkage is offset by the fact that in 1929 $75,000 had been 
set aside as a surplus to be drawn on later. Although the loss 
from students’ fees—from which seven-eighths of our income is 
derived—has been greater than the actual loss from dividends, 
the college will end the year with a surplus. For once in our 
lives we are saying with some truth, ‘‘blessed be nothing,’’ and 
have ceased to envy our rich brothers with their invested wealth. 

During this period of depression a disproportionate per cent 
of our income has been used for scholarship aid, and no senior 
in good standing has had to leave because of lack of income. 
The college is doing everything it can to run economically, keep- 
ing repairs down, and so forth; it has not reduced salaries nor 
cut down on the number of faculty; nor has it reduced wages 
nor the size of the staff. ‘‘We are apparently,’’ to quote the 
president, ‘‘the one plant in our city that is running full time.”’ 

It is gratifying to quote from an editorial which appeared in 
the local paper after these facts were made known: 


This (news) is, of course, interesting and encouraging to 
the alumnae but it is of paramount and vital interest to 
our city. For the college is, in truth, the only large enter- 
prise in the city continuing on a full-time schedule, without 
reduction in wages or in the size of its staff. It should not 
be forgotten that the pay-roll at our college is $1,340,000 a 
year, distributed among 700 people who make their homes 
here, many of whom pay taxes, and most of whom spend 
the major share of their earnings here. The value of the 
college to the city, in dollars and cents, probably was never 
demonstrated more clearly than now... . 
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It is a moment of the doldrums. But even such moments have 
a silver lining. The financial stringency which is putting some 
of us into the doldrums, is, on the other hand, calling forth ex- 
traordinary generosity. The number of girls who are staying 
with us and who would otherwise have to go is being greatly in- 
ereased by the great generosity shown by members of the fac- 
ulty, by the alumnae, by other students.—Alumnae Quarterly. 


Our university is preparing its budget for the year beginning 
July 1, 1932, without a deficit. Activities will not be curtailed 
below the level of 1930-31. No general reduction in salaries or 
wages is contemplated at the present time. These provisions are 
possible in spite of a decrease of $450,000 in income from endow- 
ment funds... . 

Except for the university itself, the college and the medical 
school are the departments most affected by reduction in income 
from endowment, and even in these cases the budgets for 1932- 
33 will be balanced without seriously restricting their activities. 

As far as it is safe to make any prediction in such uncertain 
times as these, the situation does not seem to necessitate at pres- 
ent a general reduction in salaries or wages. Some departments 
will be in a position to expand while others will be obliged to 
curtail or postpone some of their activities. 

If every departmental budget is balanced, as at present is ex- 
pected, without drawing upon any accumulated reserves, the 
forecast is that the total operating expenses of the university 
will not fall below the total for the year 1930-31, which was 
$13,466,991, and that there will be no deficit for 1932-33. 


We are planning no financial changes next year, except a de- 
crease in the budget by approximately $15,000, due to a decrease 
in departmental appropriations. We are decreasing neither 
faculty salaries nor the size of the faculty. The library budget 
will be somewhat increased, due to special gifts. Most of our 
investments are in mortgages, many guaranteed, and we have 
operated in the past with some conservatism and have a bit of 
a ‘‘back log.”’ 


This year’s graduating class took out $10,000 of insurance to 
protect the class gift on the occasion of its twenty-fifth reunion. 
The university plans to cut the estimated deficit, which has come 
about largely through a reduction of about $400,000 in the in- 
come from investments,—about 10 per cent of the university in- 
come—by drawing on the alumni gifts. 
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In years gone by the financial contributions which have come 
from the Alumni Fund have more than once prevented the col- 
lege from shipwreck, and it is always most comforting to know 
that we can rely in emergencies upon this great organization and 
the loyalty which it mobilizes in time of need. 

But still more important, as I have so often insisted, is its 
moral effect in bringing year by year to the great body of our 
alumni an intimate and sympathetic knowledge of our purposes, 
our ideals and our needs. Whatever serves to maintain or to 
reawaken vital interest in the college in the hearts of her sons 
is of indispensable value. . . . It is a true saying that where a 
man’s treasure is, there will his heart be also, and however mod- 
est the contribution which a graduate makes, the fact that he 
has made it instantly creates a different attitude in his mind 
toward the fate of his Alma Mater. 


The joy in Heaven over one sinner who repenteth is scarcely 
equal to the joy of a college president over the gift of one dollar 
to which there are no strings attached. 


MippLE ATLANTIC States (2) 


I should like to emphasize that, first of all, the Alumni Fund 
provides an annual income which is usually available for general 
university purposes. 

Secondly, annual giving to an Alumni Fund creates a habit 
of giving to one’s Alma Mater in such a way that the donor is 
much more inclined to make larger contributions to his college 
or university, when and as he is financially able to do so, both 
during his lifetime and by bequest. 

Thirdly, giving to one’s college or university tends to stimu- 
late a greater interest in her welfare than almost any other 
alumni activity. In my opinion, the value of an Alumni Fund 
is ten times greater than the actual amount of unrestricted 
money which is turned over each year. 


Our year wound up pleasantly with the financial balance 
favorable and conditions in general fairly good in the college. 
We have plenty of applicants for next September but I have a 
feeling that applications will not mean actual students to quite 
the same extent this year as has been true of late. 


The economies listed by Mr. Christensen, while good, would 
if they were carried out result in a consequent reduction in aca- 
demic efficiency in many cases. It is not believed that any of 
the many associations would countenance such a proposed reduc- 
tion in expenditures. If anything, they are constantly cam- 
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paigning for the increase of research work, elimination of large 
classes, and greater facilities for laboratory work. Suffice it to 
say that —-————— is, and has been, endeavoring to reduce its 
expenditures, but not at the expense of its academic standards. 


In regard to rearranging courses, to enlarge size of classes or 
offer courses in alternate years, we have arranged for the latter, 
but we had rather close the college altogether than to increase 
the size of classes. That is one of the prime mistakes, so we 
believe, in American education, and we have no desire to have 
any part in it. It is better to cut down in almost anything 
rather than to increase the size of classes. 

The suggestions on elimination of laboratory experiments and 
postponing the purchase of books, seem to us positively vicious. 
You cannot teach science without laboratory experiments, at 
least not in any way that is the slightest use to anybody by way 
of promoting scholarship. As for putting off the purchase of 
library books, the purchase of books by most colleges is already 
so inadequate that to cut down the purchases any more would 
seem to be almost criminal. The reduction of library purchases 
ought to be regarded as the very last resort before a college goes 
under. 


Most of the economies suggested in the list submitted are in 
effect with us in so far as we can practice them without reducing 
our academic efficiency. The fact is that so far the depression 
has not affected us very seriously. We are fortunate in that our 
endowment funds of about $700,000 are largely invested in first- 
class city mortgages and have yielded us up to the present time 
their usual return. Last year our dividends were 54 per cent, 
in which we were exceedingly fortunate. This, together with an 
increased enrolment and a perennial habit of economy, enabled 
us to complete the year with a balance of approximately $13,000. 
We are looking forward to next year somewhat anxiously, but 
hopefully. Prospects for attendance seem fair and we hope 
that we may be able to follow through our usual program with 
about the same results. There is one advantage in not having 
a large income in that it cannot then be largely reduced. We 
trust we will be able to weather the storm of the present depres- 
sion. 


The faculty members have made a voluntary contribution of 
5 per cent of their salaries to the Loyalty Fund of the college. 
This might be considered as a reduction in salary, though we 
think it should not because the faculty had been re-elected at 
the same salary as last year, before making the contribution to 
the Loyalty Fund. 
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The current economic situation has made the projected appeal 
for funds for the college impossible. As a substitute for ap- 
peals, however, a committee has launched a movement which will 
mean even more to us. It is to have every alumnus write into 
his will a bequest for the college, no matter what size. We have 
already heard of one for $50,000 and another for $25,000 and 
another for $5,000. If this idea is loyally taken up, you will 
never have any more appeals for this college. 


We are happy to report a surplus of $30,000 for the year. 
There was a loss of $15,000 (3 per cent) on the income from 
endowment and a gain of $20,000 from student fees. Student 
aid was granted to a larger number of students than formerly. 
In actual grants and working positions the college assisted 
nearly two hundred students to the extent of $35,000. There is 
no endowment for this purpose and the money was made avail- 
able through rigid economy. It has not been necessary to make 
any reduction either in the members of the faculty or in salaries. 
No expansion is contemplated at the present time. The enrol- 
ment of the college is 734. 


We are eliminating all miscellaneous expenses which can be 
dropped and we are finding some which should have been omit- 
ted many years before. 


First. About 1928 we realized the critical condition of busi- 
ness affairs in this country, the peril of world wide stock gam- 
bling, ete., and began a careful elimination of unnecessary 
expenses and brought to an end a period of building. 

Second. We are fortunate in coming to this period without 
debt or deficit and with a considerable surplus. 

Third. That we may not appear to think that the end has 
come, we have made a moderate reduction in our budget for next 
year, maintaining all our salaries and making such increases as 
had been customary for our instructional staff who have been 
receiving annual increases up to a maximum. 

I am glad to say that our college has been able to balance its 
budget with a good prospect of a surplus next year and that the 
prospects for student enrolment are entirely satisfactory. 


As shown in the Report of the Treasurer, the income of the 
University corporation alone from all sources for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, was $12,392,993.44, an increase over the in- 
come of the previous year of $1,085,566. Of this amount no less 
than $5,061,427, or approximately 41 per cent, was received from 
fees of students, while $1,563,173, or about 124 per cent, was 
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received from allied corporations to be immediately disbursed 
for and on behalf of the work for which those allied corporations 
are responsible. 

The total expenses of the year, including interest on the cor- 
porate debt, but exclusive of provision for the Redemption Fund 
and for the amortization of the Loan of 1925, were $12,027,703, 
leaving a balance of $365,290 to be applied to the Redemption 
Fund and to the amortization of the Loan of 1925... . This 
fortunate and very satisfactory outcome was due, first, to very 
great economies in administering the appropriations contained 
in the budget, and second, to an amount of income from rental 
properties considerably in excess of the budget estimates. 


Our college has been very fortunate in having its investments 
little affected by the present economic situation and has been 
able to meet its budget figures with very little revision during 
the past year. We shall watch our receipts and expenditures 
very carefully during the coming year but hope that it will not 
be necessary for us to retrench materially. 


We have had very fine cooperation in the cutting of expenses 
wherever possible. We did not raise salaries during the recent 
up-grade and so every effort is being made to keep from cutting 
salaries now. 


SouTHERN States (12) 


We are making substantial reduction in maintenance and 
operating expenses. We are reducing cash cost by utilizing 
supervised student help on hour basis, but not requiring cash 
outlay. Will postpone all purchases of library books where pos- 
sible consistent with correct standards. Will reduce expendi- 
tures for travel. 

Student publications are not a source of college expense. 
Limiting appropriations for other publications such as bulletins. 

Clerical help seems reduced already to the limit. 


A reduction of 20 per cent has been made in all contracts for 
the new year. We have also reduced costs in maintaining and 
operating the buildings and grounds. Contracts were not re- 
newed with four instructors. No instructor has been given 
leave of absence with pay for the year. 


Each member of the administrative staff and faculty agrees to 
donate 25 per cent of his salary during the coming year to the 
college. Courses are rearranged so that some are to be given in 
alternate years, some are to be transferred from one department 
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to another, and some are to be omitted. This enables the college 
to reduce the teaching staff. 

The charge for tuition has been raised and the cost of board 
and room has been reduced the same amount. This is expected 
to increase income from students because a large number of our 
students are day students. 

Bonds have been issued, the proceeds from the sale of which 
are used to retire debts created by the college previous to their 
issue. The bonds bear interest at the rate of 5 per cent. These 
bonds replace notes and accounts payable which require interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent, 7 per cent, or 8 per cent. 


The faculty and administration of the college has been cut 
approximately $37,000 by giving certain professors and admin- 
istrative help leaves of absence for the session 1932-33. We are 
in no way obligated to take these persons back unless the finan- 
cial condition of the college justifies it. We have reduced to the 
absolute minimum the expenses of maintaining and operating 
the buildings and grounds. The president felt free in reducing 
his faculty due to the fact that he thinks the college enrolment 
will be considerably reduced next year. Even at this, it is going 
to be very difficult for us to live within our budget. 


All the suggestions made are fine and no doubt can be carried 
out very successfully by most schools without impairing their 
scholarship. In my opinion each school must reduce its own 
expenses according to its best judgment. We are doing this and 
we do not expect to run a deficit. 


We have employed all these methods to a greater or less ex- 
tent in curtailing our budget for 1932-33 and have been able to 
effect about a 15 per cent reduction in our gross expenditures, 
which we feel is about as drastic as can be put into effect at this 
time without demoralizing our university for the coming year. 
It is very possible that new ideas will develop through the year, 
but on the whole we feel that we have rather carefully covered 
the ground. It seems to me that the effectiveness of any cur- 
tailment program is quite dependent on the hearty cooperation 
of all faculty and staff connected with an institution and no pro- 
gram can be carried out unless this is taken into account. 


We are undertaking no new construction work, but we are not 
eutting our educational work, we are not cutting salaries of 
teachers, and we are not increasing the load they are expected 
to bear. We are advocating a general policy of economy every- 
where, and are begging all our officers and all heads of depart- 
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ments to play the part of wise householders and save in every 
way possible. Even if an appropriation is included in the bud- 
get, we encourage the saving of part of it, so that it may return 
to the general income. 

We are thankful that we have been able to get along so well, 
but we are not boastful. In the midst of present conditions our 
securities are likely to default at any moment, and it is quite 
possible that we may have to meet unexpected reductions in in- 
come before the end of another college year. 


It has been extremely difficult for us to reduce our budget for 
the year beginning June 15. Our salaries have been so modest 
that we have informed our teachers that we should cut the sal- 
aries only as a last resort. We have cut down amounts given 
to our several schools for educational travel and summer study. 
We have cut out almost entirely new equipment except for new 
furnaces absolutely demanded. We have cut down all amounts 
usually allocated to the purchase of supplies. We are reducing 
expenditures for publicity; we are also reducing amounts allo- 
cated to lectures by authorities from‘ abroad. 


Our college reduced an accumulated deficit of $28,000 to 
$14,000 during the past year, and in addition carried on its cur- 
rent operations, ending the year with a deficit of only $46. We 
did this principally by keeping a very close watch on our expen- 
ditures, eliminating miscellaneous expenses which did not con- 
cern directly the instruction of students. We found that we 
could save approximately $15,000 in our operation and mainte- 
nance expense. Our faculty accepted a suggestion of the trus- 
tees to contribute 10 per cent of its salaries to the reduction of 
instructional expenses. We further eliminated appropriations 
for various publications and reduced travel expenses of officials 
by a considerable sum. We combined the office of Director of 
Publicity with another office in our administration and saved a 
considerable amount there. 

While this might seem unwise to some, we increased our tui- 
tion at the beginning of the school year of 1931-32 from $150 
to $180 per year. This gave us an increase in our tuition col- 
lections of approximately $7,000. It gave us the largest tuition 
collection in our history. This is rather phenomenal in view of 
present conditions. I might add, also, that we suffered no loss 
in our student body. 


We have not discharged any employee or officer of the college. 
However, there have been savings in a number of maintenance 
items. The main economy so far has been a substantial volun- 
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tary offering of 20 per cent and over on the part of all officers 
and teachers. We are balancing our budget and the college 
does not owe anything at any bank. 

At the same time, we completed and equipped during the last 
school year a quarter million dollar science building at a saving 
of over $50,000. 


About a year ago when it became more difficult to bor- 
row money from banks and other financial institutions, we 
issued some university bonds and a large part of our indebted- 
ness has been financed by the use of these bonds. We have been 
able to keep our salaries paid up to date practically all of the 
time, but it may be necessary to pay a small per cent of salaries 
in university bonds during the next school year. 


Our small endowment, still in its infancy but suffering from 
growing pains, has been so well managed by the financial com- 
mittee of our Board of Lay Trustees, that the average income 
therefrom is entirely satisfactory. Our service endowment, of 
course, has not been touched by the depression. 

In the matter of material development, last year we doubled 
our library space by the addition of a $60,000 wing to the old 
library. This addition also houses our Library Science Depart- 
ment, which was opened this year. 

We have erected this year a gymnasium, an addition to the 
Natatorium, making the whole plant cost about $60,000. This 
was erected with funds which had been accumulating since the 
building of the Natatorium. We have also opened a Depart- 
ment of Physical Education giving courses leading to a degree 
and satisfying new state regulations regarding teacher require- 
ments. 

Depression may retard material developments, but it has 
surely stimulated scholastic enterprise. Our students are more 
earnest about their achievements now than they were in the hey- 
day of prosperity. 


We are hoping to pay next year about 63 per cent of our nor- 
mal salary schedule. We are not contracting with the faculty 
to pay them quite that much. We anticipate a reduction of 
about $5,000 in our income from endowment. Our income from 
tuition, we think, will not be greatly reduced. Our chief loss 
will be in income from donations. 


We were called upon by the governor of our state to reduce 
our budget 10 per cent. In order to meet this request, we have 
been able to reduce administration expense, maintenance and 
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operation of buildings and department budgets, and we feel sure 
this can be done without any detriment. In making up the bal- 
ance of the reduction, we have been obliged to reduce salaries 4 
per cent, which has seemed to be very satisfactory to our faculty 
and staff. 


We are decreeing a 10 per cent cut in salaries and a 20 per 
cent cut in wages should enrolment fall below a specified figure. 
A challenge to all teachers and officers to cooperate in bringing 
enrolment to the figure needed for balancing the budget and 
thereby omitting salary and wage cut. In addition to this chal- 
lenge the field force has been enlarged and strengthened with 
a view to securing capacity enrolment without sacrifice of 
standard. 


We have reduced expenditures in many ways, but not by omit- 
ting laboratory experiments, postponing the purchase of books 
or expenditures for research and publication. There is no re- 
duction in item for publicity. On the contrary, we are using 
the full appropriation for official publications and promotions. 
On a sufficient program of publicity depends, in part, an in- 
crease in the number of students, an increase which will directly 
affect the college income. 


No retrenchment necessary yet or expected, thank God! 


To date this state has been more fortunate than some others. 
Our governor has asked us to make curtailments where possible 
without lowering our standards. Our affairs have not been seri- 
ously affected as yet. We are saving a little wherever we can 
without serious detriment. 


There is no question that the schools and colleges in good 
times spend money outside of instruction channels that might be 
saved without seriously affecting the efficiency of the institution. 
In this day, even at the expense of affecting the efficiency some- 
what, it is better to do that than to close one or more depart- 
ments or to close the institution entirely. 


Fortunately our college has been able to balance its budget for 
the year just closing. This has been done, of course, only by 
maintaining constant care on expenditures. The most signifi- 
eant thing that we have done, perhaps, is in utilizing the spare 
time of students who were unable to pay their fees to the college 
and who would otherwise have been carried on our books for an 
indefinite time. These students have done much work about the 
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offices, the library, and the various departments of the college 
that would otherwise have been paid for in cash. The janitor’s 
service and repair service have been greatly reduced in the same 
way. One student with unusual mechanical skill has been given 
the title of ‘‘handy man’’ and does much of the repair work on 
plumbing and electric wiring. His bills are not only much less 
than the average plumber’s, but we are at the same time getting 
money that the college would not otherwise secure at all, since 
he is in school only as a result of this arrangement. 

Our glee clubs that have usually made two or more major 
trips and many minor ones have satisfied themselves with just a 
few local trips and the expenses for these have been taken care 
of by donated cars. 


MippLE WESTERN States (12) 


All the purely administrative officers not connected with in- 
struction are taking a straight 10 per cent cut for next year, and 
the members of the faculty have agreed to make a contribution 
up to the maximum of 10 per cent if this seems to be necessary 
at the opening of school in the autumn. 


We have made reductions in nearly all the ways suggested 
which have resulted in a profit in our operations up to June 15, 
1932, of more than $2,000. We have also been able to add to 
the endowment fund of the college between $4,000 and $5,000. 
This splendid showing following deficits of $43,832, $57,766, 
$55,324, $29,400, $40,375, respectively, during the last five years, 
is without a doubt quite remarkable. 


The salaries are too low at the best though they have been ad- 
vanced more than 50 per cent in recent years. For the trustees 
to reduce them would mean a later struggle to bring them back 
to their present level. The faculty have themselves voted a 10 per 
cent cut which has also been accepted by all the employed staff of 
the college. This act reduces the budget of the institution about 
one-fifteenth. There have been economies effected which will, 
with the salary and wages cut, reduce the budget by a total of 
one-tenth and eliminate perhaps three- to four-fifths of the deficit 
which otherwise the college would face next year. 


In rough amounts we have reduced general and administrative 
expense approximately $13,000 through resignations unfilled, 
and eliminations and consolidations; reduced instruction and li- 
brary expenses $151,000 through elimination of thirty-odd mem- 
bers of the staff, 19 per cent cut on staff salaries, consolidations 
of different functions, elimination of readers, ete. Reduction of 
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maintenance approximately $9,000, accomplished through wage 
reductions, a minimum of repairs and maintenance. Through 
a reorganization of the dormitory operations we are expecting 
to save $76,000 next year, by wage reductions, elimination of 
personnel, and decreased costs. 


Two specific ways in which we have met the present financial 
difficulties are (1) by asking our faculty to contribute 15 per 
cent of their salary to the operating budget of the college, which 
by unanimous vote they decided to do this year. The amount 
contributed will total around $25,000. (2) By reducing our 
teaching staff next year from fifty-five to fifty, without any let- 
down whatever in the effectiveness and efficiency of our work. 
In fact, the dean tells me that he is confident, because of our 
more closely knit organization and some reorganization made as 
a result of these reductions, that we will have a stronger faculty 
organization next year than we have had for the past three years. 

We have also been able to effect a $20,000 to $25,000 annual 
saving for the next five years as a result of the $100,000 insur- 
ance policy which the college board carried on our late presi- 
dent’s life. This insurance has been applied on the $260,000 
bonded indebtedness with a result that we save $5,500 each year 
in interest and do not pay the $15,000 amount annually on the 
principal for five years. All this will enable us to balance our 
budget in 1932 and 1933. 

The most encouraging thing to me about this whole reduction 
program is the splendid spirit which the entire faculty, adminis- 
trative and campus folks have shown through it all. Salaries 
here have never been large. Our staff of workers, however, have 
always been so thoroughly interested in the welfare of the col- 
lege that they are quite willing to do their part in tiding over 
this difficult period. 

We have also helped our finances some by administering a 
little more efficiently our income producing departments, such 
as boarding, ete. Our summer school, in spite of the fact of a 
slight reduction in enrolment, will net us a fair profit. While 
next year we have reduced slightly boarding and rooming rates, 
yet with a little more careful management, we do not expect to 
permit this reduction to the students to add any additional finan- 
cial burden to the college. 


The college has put into effect temporarily for next year a 
sliding scale reduction of salaries running from 25 per cent for 
those above $7500 down to 6 per cent for those below $1400. 
This applies to all faculty, officers, and administrative assistants. 
The reductions were put into effect after normal increases or 
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adjustments in salaries had been made. In addition, each fac- 
ulty member will receive instead of his regular salary a monthly 
drawing allowance based somewhat on his current living needs. 
This is somewhat similar to the plan usually followed in paying 
salesmen or others where the available income is undetermined. 
When the college has adequate funds, additional salary pay- 
ments will be made pro rata until the full amount of all salaries 
has been paid. In addition to the above, an emergency loan 
fund has been set aside from which faculty members meeting 
emergencies may receive help at a low rate of interest up to the 
full amount of their salaries. 

We expect to be able to maintain our faculty intact and to 
survive any financial crisis which may confront us. 


Our budget for the coming college year shows a decrease in 
expenditure of about $85,000. This reduction has been made, 
generally speaking, by cutting practically everything except 
salaries and pensions. 

Cost of maintaining and operating buildings and grounds has 
been reduced by about $16,000. Our regular item for book pur- 
chases ($25,000) has been cut by $3000. Our budget item of 
$2000 for assistance in research is omitted. Our publicity bureau 
expense is cut from $4500 to $3300 largely through omission of 
our annual illustrated News Letter sent to all former students. 

We have greatly reduced the expense of certain subsidiary 
operations—hospital and hotel—which usually show a deficit 
and thus involve a drain upon the general income. We have 
practically given up plans for an elaborate Centennial celebra- 
tion, which we had expected to have in the autumn of 1933. If 
substantial further losses in income occur, it will probably be 
necessary to cut salaries. 


We are employing eleven of the methods of economizing sug- 
gested by Mr. Christensen but we cannot as yet bring ourselves 
to cut off or even postpone our system of sabbatical leave. It 
required some time to get this into being, and we fear that once 
it is held up there may be double difficulty in restoring it. 


We have sought to retrieve in nearly all of the ways suggested. 
We have rather solicited a larger number of students for the 
classes where standards would not thereby be violated in order 
to secure a larger income per course. Item No. 13 we should 
modify with the statement that we have taken care of clerical 
help with an increased number of service scholarships which 
benefit worthy students during these times and at the same time 
offset the need of an actual paying out of cash for clerical ser- 
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vices on the part of the college. A few additional students could 
be enrolled in each class without any real money loss to the 
college. 


We have, in general, continued to carry out the general con- 
servative policy that has been characteristic of this institution 
during the past twenty-five years. We successfully closed the 
year 1931-32 not only without a deficit but with a surplus of 
approximately $2,500. 
We have not increased the load of our faculty, failed to make 
appointment to vacancies or in any way reduced our teaching 
facilities. We have not enlarged the size of our classes or in- 
creased the number of alternating courses. We have not re- 
duced in any way the efficiency of our laboratory work. I believe 
I am justified in saying that we have not reduced the efficiency 
of our teaching facilities in any way. However, we were forced ! 
to economize to the extent of making a reduction in faculty sal- 
aries for the year 1931-32 amounting to 5 per cent. No addi- 
tional reduction will be made for the coming year and it is the 
hope of our board of trustees to bring teaching salaries back up F 
to the 1930-31 scale for the second semester of the coming year ( 
if possible. 


We are without a deficit; in fact, we have a small operating 
surplus and our new budget is balanced, although the balance 
at the present time is tentative, depending for its continuance 
on further circumstances of enrolment and endowment income. 

Our cuts have been made throughout in administrative or 
non-educational directions. No teaching salaries have been re- 
duced and as yet no teaching positions have been consolidated. 
We have notified our faculty that it may be necessary to reduce 
salaries later on in the year, but that this step will not be taken 
except as a last resort. 

As an example of the type of cut we have made, the publica- 
tion of the alumni magazine, which has been carried hitherto 
by the college, has been returned to the Alumni Association, 
which has a reserve fund out of which the publication will be 
financed for the coming year. Cuts have been made in antici- 
pated expenditures for buildings and grounds as well as in the 
support of college athletics. Minor reductions have been made 
in appropriations for student assistants in some of the depart- 
ments. 


Because of serious financial conditions prevailing throughout 
this section of the Middle West, our board of trustees anticipates 
a reduction of 25 per cent in tuition and student fees and a re- 
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duction of at least as much in donations. Our endowment being 
small yields only a small portion of our income. We have no 
auxiliary enterprises from which any income is derived but are 

—— dependent upon special contributions and sustaining 
unds. 

After going carefully over the possible sources of income, and 
after making very great reductions in the operating budget, the 
board came to the definite conclusion that the work should and 
could be continued during the coming year. The reductions 
which are to be made include a number of important items: (1) 
size of faculty—one member eliminated; (2) salaries:—a re- 
duction of 28 per cent in salaries of all employees of the college 
was decided upon: (3) other expenses—improvements, furniture 
and equipment, printing, ete. (from 15 to 20 per cent). 


There are four major sources of income, all of which have 
severely disappointed us. We have nearly a million dollars en- 
dowment invested in real estate mortgages; the normal income 
from such investments is $50,000 annually. This year we got 
$25,000. The normal income from student fees is about $92,000; 
this year we are receiving $69,000. For years we have received 
a contribution from the Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church of $16,000; this year we are receiving $5,740. The 
patronizing conference has for years given us approximately 
$18,000 annually ; last year we received $10,000. 

We have hesitated to dismiss teachers in cold blood who have 
been with us for a considerable period of time. As rapidly as 
resignations occur, we have distributed the work and we could 
really take care of 150 to 125 more students than we now have. 
I justify the program on the ground that we are Christian, and 
we do not throw arbitrarily men and women out of employment, 
if it possibly can be avoided. 

The happiest thing that I see about this situation is that our 
folks are cheerful, taking their disappointments bravely and 
recognizing that we are doing our best for them. 

The faculty and students have alike been cooperative and 
helpful. The faculty accepted a 5 per cent cut in their salary 
for the present year and an anticipated 10 per cent cut for next 
year. In addition, most of the faculty subscribed to an emer- 
gency fund. This emergency fund was also presented to our 
student body, and they responded generously, every student giv- 
ing something. It is not a favorable time to put on a campaign 
for money, but we are expecting our friends to respond gen- 
erously. 


I wonder if it is know that in addition to last year’s great 
problems due to the depression, we were in the midst of the ter- 
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rible drought in the vast area last summer which naturally had 
its effect upon us this current year. No doubt, you have read 
in the papers how the Red Cross put a million dollars in this 
region to keep the people from starving and to save some of the 
stock. Only this past week, thirty carloads of cracked wheat 
were distributed from this town as feed for cattle on the fields 
which were without sufficient food to develop for the market. 

We have made a careful study to eliminate as many miscel- 
laneous expenses as possible, which do not directly bear on the 
matter of necessary instruction, as some plays, speakers whose 
function it is to merely entertain, picnics, reduction in janitor 
service, better supervision in heat and light, purchases of sup- 
plies—the elimination of what is so often true in colleges, un- 
necessary waste due to carelessness and indifference as to 
costs, ete. 

Our college faculty has charge this summer of the Summer 
School on the basis of dividing the income, so the college is re- 
sponsible for only clerical work, ete. A large saving. 

We have always kept the expenditures for publicity down to 
the minimum and so change or reduction here is impossible. I 
say this with the comment that in many universities the publicity 
is colossal. . . . I think publicity might well be reduced in many 
colleges where they send out men to scout for students, humiliat- 
ing and lowering college purpose. This Northwest country is 
full of such men during the summer, and the unfortunate thing 
is the truth is not always told, out of eagerness to get students. 
Last summer the Alumni Association of our own state university 
did most shameful things along this line and at great expense. 
In a word, publicity is abused in education today and is costing 
too much. 


If our state had not suffered from a total crop failure last 
summer, I think we would have easily balanced our budget on 
the basis of estimates made in June, 1931. But the grasshoppers 
and drought wiped out about $25,000 of our income from this 
state. We are anticipating a very conservative income for this 
next year and have reduced our budget from $107,000 to $75,000 
for 1932-33. 

We have consolidated our seventeen departments into six 
divisions or fields of cencentration—eliminating one and two 
student classes and alternating upper-division small classes. We 
reduced the number and cost of student assistantships and other 
clerical help on the campus. We have reduced our items for 
travel and publicity. We are operating our summer school on 
an entirely self-supporting basis, with the teachers cooperating 
in that plan. We are also enlarging the size of our classes—not, 
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however, to the extreme, for we still believe that there is an ad- 
vantage in modest sized classes. Our budget has been scrutinized 
in every detail and all teacher contracts for next year are on 
the basis of future revision if the situation warrants. 


I have gone over the sixteen points suggested by your inquiry. 
There is hardly a one of them that we could put into operation. 
Our college never has spent much money for extra and supple- 
mentary expenses, so we do not need to spend much time now in 
trying to eliminate them. We haven’t lessened the number of 
teachers on our staff ; we haven’t increased their work ; we haven’t 
decreased their salaries. Nor are we decreasing the number of 
library books. These are all points that have been so much em- 
phasized by standardizing agencies, and we have been working 
towards these ideals so long, we would not want to throw them 
aside now unless developments indicate that we must. While 
we did not forsee this depression coming, the policies we have 
been pursuing in the past have been such as to help us to meet 
the situation now. So far, we have been able to handle the 
situation in very good shape. 


Our finances have not suffered seriously so far, but we are 
proceeding cautiously, as we do not know how much worse con- 
ditions may become. We have not made any curtailments so far 
in the direct expenses of school work. 


Our income, in spite of a few defaults, will be larger this year 
than last, and unless we have additional defaults, the same thing 
will be true the following year. It has not been necessary, 
therefore, for us to contract our budget. 


We are employing eight of the methods suggested for reduc- 
tion. We have been able to effect economies without increasing 
the teaching load of faculty members retained, by eliminating a 
few non-essential courses, and by adjusting some upper division 
courses so as to have them offered in alternate years. In addi- 
tion to these items, the faculty has voluntarily assumed a cut of 
10 per cent in salaries and has expressed a willingness to go 
further in this matter if necessary. 


Every possible economy in miscellaneous expense is being 
practiced. We are operating with a faculty reduced by three— 
practically 10 per cent. This is accomplished by the alternating 
of advanced courses, increasing the load of the faculty members 
in a few cases, and by larger classes. We have one professor 
away on leave instead of two. We are reducing expenditures for 
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publicity and undertaking no new construction. Salaries are 
all to be reduced 20 per cent, excepting such as would be thrown 
below $1500 by such reduction. The reduction in salary is very 
severe and works a definite hardship upon our faculty whose 
salaries were already too low. 

Our estimated income in next year’s budget is $17,500 below 
that of this year, due to reduction of $10,000 in tuition, $5,000 
in endowment income, and $2,500 from auxiliary enterprises. 
With the adjustments that have been made we expect our budget 
to be balanced again next year. 


We have placed all of our buildings and grounds under the 
direction of one individual. All of the work on the campus is 
under his direction. We have found this reduced expenses con- 
siderably. It saves loss and overlapping of duties. We have 
also reduced the expense of publications by competitive bids for 
printing, ete. 


We have been very successful in reducing our expenditures, 
we feel without materially harming the efficiency of our work. 
... Our receipts from investments this year are $20,000 less 
than they were last year or a total of $35,000 less than two years 
ago. However, by carefully guarding the situation all through 
the year we find that we are going to be able to close the fiscal 
year without a deficit. On September 1, 1931, all employees of 
the institution had their salaries reduced 10 per cent, saving be- 
tween $10,000 and $12,000. We have been especially careful in 
all our buying. We underspent last year’s budget for operation 
and maintenance of plant by between $7,000 and $8,000; our 
library has underspent last year’s budget by approximately 
$4,000. By being careful about repairs on buildings, we have 
saved on our dormitories and dining hall $6,000. While we have 
made a special effort not to curtail our activities in promotional 
work, we still have saved in that department nearly $3,000. In 
strictly budgetary items we have spent nearly $36,000 less than 
for the year before, and counting all expenditures we have spent 
$41,000 less this year than last. 

In view of the fine showing we have made in caring for our 
budget this year, the trustees have adopted a budget for 1932- 
33 restoring to all members 5 per cent of the 10 per cent which 
they had been reduced September, 1931. We have so adjusted 
our budget that we have been able to make this restoration to 
personnel and still adopt a budget for the ensuing year of 
on less than the budget for the academic year ending July 

, 1932. 
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I have long been convinced that a very large amount of money 
is wasted by bad organization and inefficient management. In 
thirteen years of actual college administration I have had only 
one debt and that was due to a set-up made before I arrived. 
In both of my presidencies, the first significant thing I did was 
to pay off the old debt and to balance the budget. Here at —— 

we have had for seven years a fund of $250,000 for the 
erection of a new building. Intead of putting up the building 
before we actually or even seriously needed it, we have held the 
principal and accumulated the interest as an endowment for 
the building. In the meantime, of course, we have saved from 
$10,000 to $15,000 a year of operating costs and just now that 
is a very important item. Many colleges are over-built and over- 
expanded and, therefore, are in dire trouble today. 


We have reduced expenditures along almost all lines men- 
tioned which apply to our situation. We want to reduce our 
correspondence, because there is altogether too much paper con- 
nected with the modern college. ... We are going right on 
with our publicity, though in a different form. We are sending 
men into the field rather than spending our money on newspaper 
advertising. We have cut salaries 10 per cent. 


We have not yet come to the point of either decreasing staff 
or cutting salaries, though that certainly looms in the offing. 
We have eliminated all possible expense in other directions, and 
have instituted departmental economies of various kinds. We 
believe that it will be possible for us to operate on this plan for 
the coming year, though more drastic retrenchment will be 
necessary thereafter. 


We are not making any repairs that are not absolutely needed 
and at the same time the condition of the buildings and grounds 
is better than it ever has been. We are reducing the num- 
ber of our faculty to three. We had a larger faculty than we 
were warranted in having from the standpoint of students and 
finances and there will be no loss whatever of efficiency. 

We are not offering some of the courses which have been offered 
and which we had no business in offering. Some of our classes 
will be a little larger but this will not interfere with the work. 

We have not cut down our library expenses. 

We are reducing our athletic program, cutting down the num- 
ber of games on our schedule and also cutting out any long trips 
thus reducing guarantees. 

We are having to make a small salary reduction and are try- 
ing to economize in every way possible. 
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I feel convinced that we will have a better college next year 
than we have had this year and there is no real loss (from any 
angle) of efficiency because of these reductions. 


We have reduced overhead as far as possible in the matter 
of maintenance of buildings, postponing the purchase of un- 
necessary library books, undertaking no new construction, post- 
poning leaves of absence with pay, and in any other ways pos- 
sible. In addition to this, the faculty took an action which I 
consider very fine on their part, asking the board of trustees to 
maintain the salaries the coming year on the same basis as at 
present if money is available, if not, agreeing to take any reduc- 
tion necessary to balance the budget. 


All the members of our teaching staff and administration re- 
ceiving $2000 or more for the nine month school have volun- 
tarily made a contribution of 10 per cent of their salaries to 
operating expenses. Those receiving between $1400 and $2000 
are contributing 5 per cent of their salary to operating expenses. 

During the past two years we have reduced our indebtedness 
from $120,000 to $59,000. Our enrolment is 451, about 57 more 
than in 1930. Our endowment is now $1,200,000. 


The number of employees in the offices, buildings and on the 
campus has been cut down. An agreement with members of the 
faculty has been worked out guaranteeing next year 60 per cent 
of the salaries which were contracted for the present year, which 
had already been reduced. No income is expected from endow- 
ment, and a reduced income from tuition is anticipated. 


Our treasurer has had such rare good fortune down to date 
in the administration of college funds that our resources have 
not been reduced seriously. I am, however, watching with a 
keen eye every expenditure and every place where items of cost 
may be temporarily reduced without seeming injury to the col- 
lege program. We are grateful in that we have not found it 
necessary to reduce the number of teaching members in our fac- 
ulty, nor has it been necessary to reduce the teaching salaries. 
Our faculty folk, however, are in such a wholesome frame of 
mind that we have all indicated our willingness to share in what- 
ever additional burden or sacrifice may be entailed. 

This college has no deficit and we have taken no steps to re- 
duce or cut. We always live on basis of rigid supervision of 
costs. We may be obliged in future to forego some important 
items, but not yet. 
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We have reduced expenditures by increasing the load of the 
faculty somewhat, by rearrangement and enlargement of classes in 
economics, English, and foreign languages, not making appoint- 
ments to vacancies and omitting substitutes for teachers on 
leave of absence. Expenditures for equipment in the laboratories 
and library have been reduced to a minimum; appropriations 
for publications and travel have been cut, together with office 
expenses. We have made only absolutely necessary repairs to 
keep property from deteriorating. The money spent upon main- 
tenance of plant in 1925-26 was $36,044 ; the money we are spend- 
ing this year on the same items, with the addition of the new 
gymnasium, will be no greater than it was six years ago—a 
tribute to the unceasing vigilance for economy and administra- 
tive skill of our business manager. 


Any cutting of our budget means curtailment of work for we 
have never spent money for anything other than absolute essen- 
tials. We are for the coming year making a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion of salaries. We are discontinuing, temporarily, the sec- 
ondary department or academy as a way of reducing the budget. 
This is done, however, in full recognition of the fact that the 
need for such an opportunity in this area is just as great as it 
ever was. We are also eliminating the head of one department 
which has proven most expensive according to the student-hour 
load, absorbing a reduced offering in that department in other 
departments. We are also making a careful analysis of our pub- 
licity list and reducing the number by eliminating non-produc- 
tive names. 


Our budget committee has studied every detail of expendi- 
ture with reference to economy and has already effected a saving 
of about $6000 a year. In the matter of buildings and grounds, 
the committee recommended reducing all wages comparable to 
amount paid for similar work done elsewhere. 

We employ one man as alumni secretary and field agent. He 
is now to be placed on half time, using the other half for gradu- 
ate study at his own expense. 

Because of small upper-division classes in French and Spanish, 
by eliminating Spanish in the third and fourth years, we have 
dispensed with the services of one instructor, first securing a 
position for her elsewhere. 

We have cut down about 10 per cent to 15 per cent on appro- 
priations for publications. 

We have omitted for next year appropriation for faculty 
travel to educational conventions. 
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WESTERN States (2) 

All salaries of faculty and employees have been reduced 15 
per cent with the tentative agreement that an additional 5 per 
cent may be cut, provided there is a necessity. 

A eareful study has been made of the dormitories and dining 
hall with a view of filling the dormitories to the limit and in- 
creasing the number taking meals in the dining hall. This is 
expected to increase receipts from that source. 

A more careful study has been made by the purchasing de- 
partment for the purpose of economizing upon all purchases and 
a committee has been formed which will pass upon all requisi- 
tions and bills. 

A careful plan for the book store has been worked out so that 
it is operated for the present by the administrative department, 
which is without additional expense, and it is expected that a 
substantial profit will be realized from this source. 

From the above sources the budget for the coming year has 
been cut $20,000 and a determined effort is being made to keep 
the expenditures within the income which may be reasonably 
expected and without recourse to new contributions. 


The principal of our endowment after these three years of de- 
pression is equal in amount at the market statement to the gifts 
which have been made to the college for its permanent funds. 
This has been made possible by a conservative policy of invest- 
ment and the existence of a profit and loss account which has 
taken up what measure of softening has occurred. The income 
from endowment for this year has not diminished. A 10 per 
cent cut was accepted by the entire college household with 
unanimous good will and understanding, and friends of the col- 
lege contributed the amount necessary to balance the books of 
the year. 


Every effort is put forth to eliminate all cost items which do 
not relate directly to the instruction of students. Costs of 
maintenance and operation have been reduced 25 per cent by a 
better coordinated plan. The efficiency of the work has been 
improved. Work has been placed on a cost accounting and cen- 
tralized purchasing basis. 

Except in essential courses, appointments have not been made 
to fill vacancies. The loads of the faculty have not been 
changed, though provision has been made in contracts for in- 
creasing loads if and when necessary. The usual additions to 
the library are being made, approximately $17,500 for 1932-33. 
The regular grants for research work have been restricted, 
though all necessary laboratory supplies have been provided. 
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Appropriations for publication of faculty researches and travel 
are being reduced to the minimum. The privilege of travel is 
being accorded to the deans and directors only. Clerical help 
and office expense have been reduced. <A central mailing office 
has been established. Several telephone exchanges have been 
eliminated. 

Publicity bureaus are continuing their work as before. The 
university bulletins are published as before. Research publica- 
tions of the University Press have been deferred except as spe- 
cial subsidy has been found. 

All leaves of absence due this year have been granted. Twelve 
staff members are enjoying sabbatical leaves for 1932-33 on the 
usual schedule of salaries for sabbatical leaves. 

A library building has just been completed at a cost of 
$1,100,000. This is a special gift by his family as a memorial 
to one of our former alumnus trustees. 


We are reducing our faculty by three members next year, and 
this is a reduction of 25 per cent of the actual teaching force, 
aside from the president and librarian. Though our salaries are 
pitifully meager, the entire force which is staying on next year 
are giving one-tenth of their salary voluntarily to help balance 
the budget. 

Our salary receipts this year are $2,578 less than last year. 
So far as one can see there is likely to be a further reduction 
next year. 

Our reduction in endowment income will amount to very lit- 
tle. We have been very careful in our investments and I think 
must have been very fortunate, too. Our treasurer reports that 
of our purchased investments of over $250,000 we have only 
$2,000 worth of securities on which the income is not paid up to 
date. This $2,000 is invested in foreign bonds, and the money 
for payment of the interest is on deposit there, but exchange 
rates are so unfavorable that we are not getting this income this 
year. 

Our biggest reduction in income is from donations. We used 
to raise each year a considerable sum for the balancing of our 
budget. But for the past three years it has been impossible for 
us to raise anything like an adequate sum, and so our deficit has 
been accumulating sadly. This has for the most part piled up 
as an obligation to the faculty, who will be the creditors of the 
college by about $45,000 at the close of the year. Other obliga- 
tions of every sort will bring this total indebtedness to the neigh- 
borhood of $75,000. 
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In making preparations for the coming year we have found it 
necessary to reduce salaries of administrative officers and teach- 
ers to the extent of $12,000. We have not reduced the salaries 
of the regular heads of departments. Even with this reduction 
we feel that there is a possibility of a deficit of approximately 
$20,000. This must be raised through gifts, which are extremely 
hard to get just at this time. As in other institutions, our 
yearly contributions have decreased more than one-half of the 
usual sum. 


The average yield from the university’s investments for the 
year ending August 31, 1931, was .0473, and for the past five 
years has been as follows: 1926-—27,—.0484; 1927—28,—.0489 ; 
1928-29,—.0485; 1929-30,—.0475. While there has been a 
marked decline in the market value of our securities and a con- 
stantly widening gap between the market and book values, we 
have suffered but little loss of income through default in pay- 
ment of interest when due, and it is felt that in most cases where 
bonds have defaulted, the intrinsic value of the securities is such 
that in the end there will be but little loss of principal. 

Of the university’s total income, income from securities and 
other interest income was 41.46 per cent; from current tuitions 
and other student fees, 33.64 per cent. Of total budget expen- 
ditures and appropriations for the year, expenditures for aca- 
demic work were 77.56 per cent. 





Several colleges sent in elaborate reports adopted by their 
boards of trustees, showing in detail the policy and actual meth- 
ods of procedure they will follow to meet current financial prob- 
lems. It is regretted that space does not permit reproduction of 
these constructive statements. 














THE ALUMNI FUND 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


HE alumni fund as a continuing agency designed to secure 
annual gifts for a college or university dates back only to 
1890. With the founding that year of the ‘‘ Alumni University 
Fund”’ at Yale an entirely new method of college fund raising 
was conceived. Previous to that time practically all efforts to 
raise money for a college were made or stimulated by the presi- 
dent. 

The Yale Alumni Fund was established in response to a wide- 
spread sentiment which had existed for some time among Yale 
graduates in favor of some systematic endeavor to increase the 
resources of the University. However, until the Alumni Univer- 
sity Fund was organized, there was no practical way for the 
great mass of graduates ‘‘to help the University, to give tangible 
evidence of their loyalty, and to have a share in making possible 
for others the benefits which they themselves had enjoyed.’’ 
Beginning with contributions amounting to $11,015.88 in that 
first year, the Yale Alumni Fund has since its inception raised 
over ten million dollars. During the past year $228,847 received 
through the Fund was applied to the income of the University. 

Alumni funds have been established at over seventy-five col- 
leges and universities, and the amounts received range from a 





EpIToRIAL Nore: For a number of years the Association of American Col- 
leges has been committed to ‘‘The Campaign of Perseverance.’’ The title 
indicates the nature of this campaign. It recognizes changed conditions in 
money-raising for benevolent enterprises. It believes in the long-term look 
ahead and the incessant movement forward, in season and out of season. 
It is grounded on the Uniform Trust for Public Uses and enlists the proc- 
esses of the everyday business of individuals and agencies. It lays especial 
stress upon the contribution which the trust companies, the insurance com- 
panies, and the members of the legal profession can make and are making, 
day by day, to fund-building as well as to wise budgeting and safe invest- 
ing. Some of the phases of the work of ‘‘The Campaign of Perseverance’’ 
are represented in the papers which follow. 

The article—‘‘Mergers, Consolidations and Closures’’—on page 428 
is a continuation of the discussion under the present topic, ‘‘ The Campaign 
of Perseverance.’’ &. L. K. 
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few thousand dollars to over a half million annually. The Amer- 
ican Alumni Council has just completed a comprehensive survey* 
of the organization and operation of these alumni fund. activities. 
Although in no sense a ready-made scheme for the solution of all 
the financial problems of a college or a panacea for all financial 
ills, the alumni fund has justified itself as a channel through 
which alumni can express their devotion to the college. 

It been severely tested during this period of economic stress 
and strain, and has proved its worth, both as a convenient means 
for raising money and as ‘‘a test of the wisdom of the public in 
investing millions of dollars in higher educational institutions.’’ 
In such times as these, when the financial needs are so pressing, 
the significance and possibilities of this form of fund raising are 
greater than ever. 

While, in general, there has been a falling off this year, both 
in the number and in the amount of the contributions, the reports 
from alumni fund executives are very encouraging. Through a 
greater use of personal letters and direct appeals by the class 
agents rather than the usual printed material, and an emphasis 
on specific objectives, in particular the need for scholarship and 
loan funds, the alumni funds have maintained a steady flow of 
contributions. ' 

The Ohio Wesleyan University Alumni Fund, which began 
four years ago with 385 persons giving $6,369, this year netted 
$12,930 from 1,173 subscribers. The total receipts at Amherst 
College this year were $30,320 as compared with $36,236 last 
year. At Knox College $3,400 was received this year; at Grin- 
nell College, about $5,000; at Tufts College, $16,000. By stress- 
ing the scholarship appeal Mount Holyoke College raised $37,518 
this year, over $5,000 more than the preceding year. Syracuse 
University and Union College were also very successful in their 
appeals for scholarship and loan funds. 

Lehigh University raised $51,113 this year from 712 sub- 
seribers; in the seven years the Lehigh fund has been in exist- 
ence over $350,000 has been raised, including over $100,000 in 
1929-30. At Cornell University $110,000 was raised this year 
from 7,100 givers. At Dartmouth College over $90,000 was 
raised this year as compared with $108,644 contributed last 


1 An Alumni Fund Survey. American Alumni Council, R. W. Sailor, Editor, 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1932. $1.25, cloth. 
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year. In the six years of its existence the Harvard Fund has 
raised nearly a million dollars, a total of 11,683 Harvard men 
having responded in that time. 

The financial value of the alumni fund at Dartmouth College is 
illustrated in a recent statement by President E. M. Hopkins: 


... It is entirely beyond my ability to express the impor- 
tance which I attach to the existence of the alumni fund in 
the development of the college policies. The financial aspect 
of receiving in cash a sum exceeding $100,000 a year in a 
total budget of over $2,225,000 would be of large importance 
under any circumstances. However, when these circum- 
stances resolve themselves into conditions wherein a large 
proportion of the college endowment prescribes definitely 
how the income shall be used, and this oftentimes within 
comparatively narrow limits, the annual receipt of $100,000 
unrestricted and available for use at any given point gives 
the college in the development of its fiscal policy an agency 
for offense and defense not without its analogy to the shock 
troops in military strategy. In other words, I should say 
that, with the exception of an occasional endowment, there 
were no moneys contributed to college support which had the 
possibility of being as useful toward obtaining college ob- 
jectives as is the money received from an alumni fund. I 
regard the indirect value of the alumni fund campaign and 
achievement as being of great supplementary importance 
beyond any of the benefits which the receipt of the income 
makes possible. My own observation has deepened my 
original belief that when men contribute financially to a 
cause in which they are interested their solicitude for the 
validity of that cause becomes even more intensified than 
before. 


The contribution of annual alumni giving to the encourage- 
ment of large donations is also brought out by President Hopkins: 


A campaign to secure annual income is better calculated 
to secure college assistance and to enlist alumni enthusiasm 
at the same time than can be any other similar project of 
which I know. Our experience has been that there has been 
no known case of a major gift to the college having been dis- 
couraged by the existence of the alumni fund; while, on the 
other hand, we know of some considerable number of cases 
where the interest originally aroused by gifts to the alumni 
fund has blossomed into an intention of offering major sup- 
port to the college at some subsequent time. 
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As an experienced alumni fund worker, Herman M. Shipps 
of Ohio Wesleyan University, has expressed it, ‘‘The alumni 
fund, which is a constant cultivation of all possible givers 
through the years, lends itself to the occasional drive for specific 
projects and is a sine qua non in university finance promotion.’’ 

Too often we are likely to over-emphasize the money raising 
aspects of the alumni fund program, important though they may 
be. The providing of adequate financial support is essential to 
every business or social endeavor ; without it we would be forced 
to curtail many commendable activities. But far more vital to 
the college or university are the concomitant and resultant by- 
products of this money-raising endeavor—its educational value, 
its service as a medium for binding the alumni more closely to 
the college, and its functions as an agency for securing and hold- 
ing their sympathetic interest and their understanding of the 
problems confronting our institutions of higher learning. 

In an address before the American Alumni Council several 
years ago Dr. Clarence C. Little, then president of the University 
of Michigan, cited the alumni fund as one of the three types of 
financial support for which both alumni officers and college ad- 
ministrators are striving. The other two are the support of the 
very rich individual donor and the intensive campaign or drive. 
Of the three types Dr. Little considered the alumni fund the best, 
for the reasons that it was a form of steady giving, that it was 
non-emotional, that it was rational, that it was permanent, and 
that it was relatively inexpensive. He characterized the alumni 
fund as ‘‘the one sound, sane type of support,’’ contending that 
any of the types of support that an alumnus can give is best 
given on the basis of steady donations. These reasons are par- 
ticularly true as contrasted with the form of intensive ‘‘drive’’ 
which was so prevalent in the years immediately following the 
War. 

The value of the alumni fund to the college or university is 
far in excess of whatever amount may be raised each year, how- 
ever large that may be. As President Butler of Columbia Uni- 
versity has stated, it ‘‘marks the existence of a sense of intimate 
understanding and interest continuing through life on the part of 
each one who has touched the hem of Alma Mater’s garment and 
has received the honor of a degree or diploma from her hands.’’ 
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The alumni fund is recognized as an extraordinary system of 
maintaining the active interest of the alumni of American insti- 
tutions of higher learning and in securing from them systematic 
financial support of the work of the institutions from which they 
come. In the words of President Angell of Yale, ‘‘the effect both 
moral and financial, in stimulating intelligent and active interest 
in higher education, it would be difficult to overestimate. The 
whole movement is one of the unique and outstanding contribu- 
tions to American education.’’ 

The first president of Cornell University, Andrew D. White, 
once said that alumni giving ‘‘would attach the alumni to the 
University as nothing else could, for, by a subtle principle in 
human nature, men care readily more, as a rule, for those whom 
they have benefitted than for those from whom they have received 
benefits, and the alumni will prove no exception to the rule; they 
will be far more deeply attached to the University when they 
shall have bestowed something upon her besides criticism.’’ 

In the first annual report of the Harvard Fund there is a state- 
ment by President Lowell in which he refers to a phase of alumni 
giving not ordinarily mentioned. 


If a university is doing good work, the great body of its 
living graduates must feel that they have derived a benefit 
from that work, and they must feel also its great value to 
the country in promoting and transmitting knowledge. They 
must, therefore, have a sense of gratitude to the benefactors 
who have made all this possible, and especially to the gradu- 
ates no longer living who in their day furnished lifeblood to 
the institution. They must desire to pass on these benefits 
to posterity, that in the future graduates yet unborn may 
feel the same gratitude to them. 


Another very important aspect of the alumni fund program in- 
volves the education of the alumni. One of its functions is to 
continue the college or university in the life of the graduate and 
to inculcate the idea that education should not stop at gradua- 
tion. As part and parcel of its work practically every alumni 
fund organization has provided some medium for the education 
of its alumni up to the present accomplishments and the future 
opportunities of the institution. As a result the alumni have 
learned more about the real work of the college. In the past the 
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bulk of their news about the old school has been in the form of 
football and other athletic reports. They still follow the sport- 
ing pages for news of the teams, but through the literature sent 
out in behalf of the alumni fund they become aware of and better 
acquainted with the ‘‘other side’’ of the college. 

Four-page pictorial news sheets, serving the double purpose of 
recalling old memories and informing the alumni of current hap- 
penings on the campus, are published by Yale (Yale Today), 
Harvard (The Yard), Columbia (Your Columbia), Mount 
Holyoke (The Telescope), and the University of Pennsylvania 
(The Pennsylvanian). The Cornell Alumni Fund publishes a 
similar bulletin, somewhat smaller in size and containing more 
editorial than pictorial matter. Istening In at Vassar conveys 
to the alumnae news and views of Vassar activities. The Bowdoin 
Fund publishes once in a while and sends gratis to all its alumni 
a newsy bulletin called The Explorer. Other fund organizations 
publish literature of equal educational value. As one college 
executive has expressed it, ‘‘ We hold the alumni to be permanent 
members of the University and to be entitled to the fullest in- 
formation concerning both educational and financial policies.’’ 
It is felt by those close to its work that the Yale Fund has been 
‘the means of interpreting Yale to the alumni in a better way 
than has ever been done by the University or is being done by 
any organization.’’ 

The alumni fund also provides a medium for effecting a closer 
tie between the alumni and the college, at the same time keeping 
class organizations intact. Alumni fund workers find that the 
most cheering part of their work is the pleasure derived from 
letters received from classmates,—often long, personal replies 
even to form letters. It is indeed unfortunate that, just because 
the members of a class become scattered after graduation, they 
lose all personal contact with some of the best friends and the 
most enjoyable memories of their college days. 

President Wishart of the College of Wooster finds several dis- 
tinct advantages in their alumni fund plan. 


For one thing, it is quite democratic. There are always 
difficulties and even dangers where an institution is com- 
pelled to look toward one or two or three dominating finan- 
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cial sponsors. The college may best conserve its democratic 
ideals when a division of responsibility gives to each one of 
its constituents a sense of definite relationship. There is a 
real spiritual bond between every alumnus and his Alma 
Mater. I cannot for the life of me understand why a man’s 
college should not be in his budget on exactly the same regu- 
lar basis of yearly payment as his church. It is surely of 
definite spiritual value in every life thus to recognize our 
relation to a great ideal. And this all the more because the 
alumni fund is for the most part not a designated fund. 
While we have desperate need of new buildings and equip- 
ment, perhaps our greatest need is for funds thus undesig- 
nated. A giver unrelated to the college as an alumnus will 
find it easier to contribute toward some visualized objec- 
tive,—a building, a stadium, something definite and concrete. 
A college must always look to its own children for gifts to 
the imponderable, for undesignated offerings toward a great 
ideal. 


One of the strongest possible bonds between the alumni and the 
university, as recognized by the Harvard Committee on Rela- 
tions with the Alumni, is these yearly contributions, with the 
‘‘implied acknowledgment of obligation to, and responsibility 
for, the university, and with the quickened interest in the welfare 
of the institution for whose benefit and increased service the con- 
tributions are made. A graduate who gives to Harvard every 
year a part of his income, however small, cannot but feel that he 
has an active and intimate part in her work and success. It is 
vastly more important that every graduate should give something 
than that the Fund should be a much larger one given by a few 
men of wealth. The really intrinsic importance of the Fund is 
the solidarity and team-play of the whole living Harvard force.’’ 

The spirit of solidarity and team-play that results from par- 
ticipation by the alumni generally is one of the most desirable 
by-products of an alumni fund—for, where a man’s treasure is, 
there will his heart also be. The alumnus who. year after year 
makes some small sacrifice in order that he can assist his Alma 
Mater values the institution much more than does the man who 
makes no contribution and who is indifferent to its problems. 


The essence of the alumni fund movement was thus expressed 
by President Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College: 
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It is particularly true of a real college, that its capital 
lies even more in the genuine trust and loyalty of its alumni 
than in stocks and bonds. And no man will genuinely love 
and trust an institution to which he gives no thought or 
eare. I prize for the college even more than the regular 
money gift, the steady interest out of which a gift springs, 
and which it will continuously increase. It would be a dis- 
astrous day for college education in America if a few very 
large givers were to replace the great host of small givers. 
I wish at the same time to point out the great help that can 
be given by even small sums that can be regularly counted 
upon, outside of ordinary endowment sources. They make it 
possible to meet many needs, that while small are still press- 
ing, and so materially reduce friction at many points. 


Small subscriptions made annually by the many amount to a 
living endowment of large proportions. In an endeavor to ob- 
tain the moral backing of all their graduates, most alumni fund 
committees have stressed the number of subscribers rather than 
the amount given. The intent is not to persuade alumni to ‘‘give 
until it hurts’’ but rather to make them realize that ‘‘it is a 
pleasure to cooperate,’’ and to obtain ‘‘something from everyone 
—gladly.’’ This alone assures the future growth and stability 
of the alumni fund and its position as a reliable resource for 
the college. 








HAVE YOU ANNUITY PROBLEMS? 


ALBERT ST. PETER 
THE EQUITABLE LiFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


N ever-increasing number of educational institutions through- 
out the country are asking themselves this question: Is the 
annuity business as now conducted profitable? A letter was 
received on this subject by the writer recently from a represen- 
tative college of the country, from which the following excerpts 


are taken: 


The Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees 
of College has approved the acceptance of 
funds on an annuity plan at rates lower than the standard 
rates of old-line life insurance companies, suggesting that 
all such annuities should be underwritten by the College 
with any reliable old-line insurance company in order to 
safeguard the college. While this might reduce the theo- 
retical residue to come to the College either now or later, 
we feel that this point is well outweighed by the elimination 
of risk and by the possible criticism which might occur from 
certain friends of the College if the College entered the an- 
nuity field assuming full responsibility. 

It would be our intention to do the solicitation work, 
merely underwriting the risk with the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society or some other leading company in this field. 


The method which the officer of this institution has in mind 
offers a basis which may likewise meet a need existing in other 
institutions for increasing funds which may be provided in part 
by an arrangement of this kind. In brief, the advantages of 
the plan may be set down as follows: 


The plan relieves the college of the necessity of assuming 
the responsibility of an obligation to pay an income to an- 
nuitants during their lives, with the consequent risk in- 
volved in the administration of its own annuity system. 

It establishes at the close of each annuity transaction the 
sum which will become part of either endowment or capital 
funds, as the donor wishes. 

It permits the college to accept annuity funds in amounts 
from $500 to $1,000,000 without fear of financial embarrass- 
ment which would arise under its own system should the in- 
vestment of funds not produce sufficient income to pay all 
outstanding annuity contracts. 
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It relieves the college of the dangers in promising to pay 
an annuitant over a long term of years, during which period 
the yield from invested funds may become smaller than an- 
ticipated. 

It avoids any loss from possible mortality fluctuation. 

It permits a college which is now issuing its own annuity 
contracts to strengthen and supplement its present method 
by the adoption of this plan for all future annuity contracts. 

It relieves the college of the expense of operating its own 
annuity business. 

It permits colleges a rather wide latitude in their negotia- 
tions with prospective annuitants in different states. The 
old-line insurance company from which the annuity is pur- 
chased by the college for the donor is licensed to do business 
in most states and will meet all insurance laws. 

It makes it profitable to receive funds from persons whose 
ages range respectively from sixty to eighty-five years. 

It guarantees to the annuitant an income that will be 
regularly and promptly paid by an old-line insurance com- 
pany. 

To illustrate the extent to which the institution may benefit 
from a plan of this kind the following table is given. The figures 
shown are based upon a return of 5 per cent to the annuitant. 
If a donor in the higher age brackets stipulates as a requisite a 
larger return, it could be provided with a consequent reduction 
in the sum accruing to the institution. 


$10,000 Gift Program, 
Life Annuity—Male 





























Annuity of $500 
with College 
60 $5,401.00 $4,599.00 
65 4,629,00 5,371.00 
70 3,876.00 6,124.00 
75 3,166.50 6,833.50 
80 25523.00 7,477.00 
85 1,958.50 8,041.50 











The purchase price of such annuities at various ages is given, 
and also the sum remaining with the college on the basis of a 
$10,000 deposit, yielding at the rate of 5 per cent. 
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The plan is placed in operation in the following manner: The 
college through channels developed by itself induces an inter- 
ested individual at, say, age 70, to place in its hands $10,000 upon 
which he is willing to accept a return of 5 per cent during his 
lifetime, so that the institutions may benefit to the degree indi- 
eated. The college upon receipt of the funds would purchase 
from an old-line life insurance company a life annuity for $3,876, 
the balance, namely, $6,124, with the consent of the annuitant, re- 
maining with the college to be added to its capital or endowment 
funds as the donor may signify. The insurance company from 
which the annuity is purchased would issue a contract to the 
annuitant or donor stating the purchase price of the annuity. 
The annuitant would be made familiar with the terms of the 
transaction by the college, and would understand fully how the 
gift to the college was being made from the funds he deposited 
with the institution. 

Cannot such an arrangement using the appeal of the educa- 
tional institution and the vast resources of the old-line insurance 
companies be made to help solve the problem of how to procure 
further profitable annuity funds for the educational institutions 
of the country? 








THE CORNELL UNIVERSITY BEQUEST PROGRAM* 


HAROLD FLACK 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY OF THE CORNELLIAN COUNCIL OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


OME years ago Mr. J. DuPratt White, the Vice-Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of Cornell University, the Chairman of 
the Semi-Centennial Endowment Fund, and a former President 
of the Cornellian Council (Cornell’s fund-raising organization), 
made the statement that he thought Cornell, in the years to come, 
would receive more money by bequest than from all other sources 
combined, and recommended that a program be developed which 
would encourage the alumni and other friends of Cornell to 
remember the University in their wills. 

Acting upon Mr. White’s recommendation, Walter L. Todd, 
President of the Cornellian Council in 1924, appointed Neal 
Dow Becker, a prominent attorney in New York City and a well 
known Cornell alumnus, to serve as Chairman of the Committee 
on Bequests of the Cornellian Council, with authority to appoint 
his own committee. Mr. Becker assumed this responsibility with 
enthusiasm and appointed a small executive committee of five 
members and a general committee of approximately 800 Cornell 
lawyers scattered throughout the United States and in some for- 
eign countries. 

It was not intended that this general committee would ever 
meet, but it was felt wise to have a committee sufficiently large so 
that every important Cornell center in the country would be 
represented by one or more members. 

The Committee on Bequests began immediately to publish short 
articles on the subject of bequests in the Cornellian Council Bul- 
letin, which is published monthly during the academic year by 
Cornell University, and mailed gratis to every alumnus and 
former student of Cornell. These articles contain announce- 

* The following colleges have also set up systematic programs for promoting 
gifts by bequests: University of California, Columbia University, University 
of Missouri, Mount Holyoke College, University of North Carolina, North- 
western University, Ohio Wesleyan University, University of Pennsylvania 
and Syracuse University. A discussion of these plans is contained in the 
chapter on Bequests in the Alumni Fund Survey, just published by the 
American Alumni Council, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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ments of bequests which have actually been received by the Uni- 
versity and the terms of the bequests. Announcements are 
made anonymously of bequests that have been provided for and 
the terms of such bequests. 

Editorials have been published from time to time setting forth 
the many opportunities of rendering a great service to Cornell 
and to the future generations of Cornell students by making 
bequests to the University. We have pointed out on many occa- 
sions the opportunity of turning over funds to the University 
during the lifetime of the donor, subject to life interest, and this 
has actually been done in many instances. The advantages, of 
course, of making a gift to an educational institution like Cor- 
nell during one’s lifetime are: 

(1) The donor has the satisfaction of making a gift to his 
University during his lifetime. 

(2) The funds thus turned over to the University are abso- 
lutely secure because they are co-mingled with the University’s 
investments. 

(3) The average rate of return is high (about 54%). 

(4) In most states such a gift is not subject to inheritance 
and estate taxes, if not made in contemplation of death. 

(5) Such a gift may be made subject to a life interest not only 
in the donor, but also subject to the life interest of another life 
in being, in New York State, and according to the Common Law 
rule, subject to life interests of several lives in being, plus 21 
years. 

Since the Cornellian Council Bulletin is sent regularly to the 
entire alumni body and is read fairly consistently by the alumni, 
it is inevitable that these articles, announcements and editorials 
will stimulate giving to Cornell by bequest. Cornell has received 
a number of bequests during the last five years, and we have 
assurance that a great many bequests have been written into 
wills with Cornell as the beneficiary during this period. In fact, 
we estimate conservatively that at least $1,000,000 a year is writ- 
ten into wills for the benefit of Cornell. Only two years ago a 
Cornell alumnus of one of the earlier classes told me that he was 
planning to leave his entire estate of $500,000 to Cornell, subject 
to a life interest in his wife; and just a few weeks ago another 
alumnus told me that he had just completed a new will, making 
Cornell the beneficiary of his entire estate, which will amount to 
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considerably more than $1,000,000. Many other similar situa- 
tions involving bequests of from $1,000 to $1,000,000 have been 
reported. 

In connection with the bequest program at Cornell we are 
capitalizing the power of suggestion and that of precept and 
example. 

About five years ago we published a fairly elaborate booklet 
entitled ‘‘The Solution,’’ the purpose of which was to point out 
the opportunity of establishing perpetual memorials at Cornell 
by bequest. Ten thousand of these booklets were mailed to 
alumni of Cornell and others whom we thought might be inter- 
ested. Each was sent with a letter of transmittal. We have 
reason to believe that they have been responsible for quite a 
number of bequests to Cornell. 

We have also sent to prospects for bequests, books of views of 
Cornell, Cornell calendars, and copies of the Autobiography of 
Andrew D. White, the first President of the University. In fact, 
when we hear that someone is interested in making a bequest to 
the University we do everything we possibly can to build up a 
close personal relationship between the prospective donor and 
the University. 

In most of our publicity we urge that prospective donors get 
in touch with Neal D. Becker, the chairman of our committee, at 
400 Madison Avenue, New York City, if they are interested in 
making bequests to the University. Such inquiries are, as a 
rule, referred to the office of the Cornellian Council in Ithaca and 
complete information is furnished and the services of a Cornell 
lawyer on the Committee on Bequests is offered. Many such 
interviews between prospective donors and Cornell lawyers have 
been arranged, and in every case the Cornell lawyer offers to 
draw the will free of charge. Of course, whenever there is an 
intimation on the part of any one that he is considering making 
a bequest, the important thing is to arrange as quickly as pos- 
sible for the drawing of a will because it seems to be a weakness 
of human nature that almost every one procrastinates in the 
drawing of his will, and all the good intentions in the world are 
of no avail unless such intentions are put into effect. 
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The Cornellian Council office has sent to members of the Com- 
mittee on Bequests standard bequest forms and other informa- 
tion from time to time. At present there is in process of prepa- 
ration a booklet containing a strong appeal to alumni and other 
friends of Cornell to make bequests to the University, and also 
a complete summary of the needs of the University. The need 
of free endowment is emphasized particularly and every one is 
urged to make his bequest unrestricted, but, as many prospective 
donors prefer to make their gifts for specific purposes, it is essen- 
tial to have available a complete summary of the needs of the 
University. 

The memorial idea is stressed because most people, when they 
consider making bequests, like to establish memorials to some 
relatives or friends who have passed on. 

The second booklet in process of preparation is one of instruc- 
tions and information for members of the Committee on Be- 
quests, giving a great deal of important and useful information 
concerning the drawing of wills in which Cornell is named the 
beneficiary. 

In years gone by, colleges and universities have had the feeling 
that the making of wills and bequests was a very delicate subject 
and one which should not be discussed in university and alumni 
publications. It is our experience that the alumni do not resent 
the suggestion that the University will welcome bequests; this 
idea is stressed frequently in our publications, and we feel that 
the success of our program has been due to a large extent to the 
frequent articles published on this subject. 

Of course the members of our Committee on Bequests and 
other Cornell lawyers cannot actively solicit bequests for the Uni- 
versity, but they can handle all cases referred to them, and when 
their clients are wondering what to do with their residuary 
estates, they are in a position to suggest that they might consider 
Cornell University a worthy institution as a residuary legatee. 

We are confident that Cornell’s major financial problems in the 
next twenty or thirty years will be solved largely through the 
gifts which will come to the University by bequest. 











COLLEGE INVESTMENT DIFFICULTIES AND ONE 
SAFE WAY OUT* 


(CHARLES M. SCHWAB recently made good newspaper copy 

by the startling statement, ‘‘There are no rich any more.’’ 
He meant that present market values of investments bore prac- 
tically no relation to those prevailing a short three years ago, 
that dividends had largely ceased, vast numbers of bond issues 
were in default, and mortgages, both principal and interest, 
were frozen. 

If this applies to the keen business man with his ability to 
make and execute quick decisions, how much more does it fit the 
endowments of colleges, which are under control of Finance or 
Investment Committees of their various Boards, with meetings 
at long separated or infrequent intervals? Is it any wonder 
that college presidents are finding it difficult to plan their pro- 
grams, faced by shrinking values and uncertainty of income? 

Time was when a college Investment Committee could meet 
once or twice a year, invest available funds in good bonds with a 
reasonable degree of assurance that the principal was safe and 
the income certain, especially if 44 per cent or 5 per cent satis- 
fied them, and in a few years see them acquire a ‘‘scarcity’’ 
value which was recapitalized in other bonds at a little lower 
price, thus slowly adding to the capital account of the college. 
The last two or three years have changed all this. 

With prices declining, most college committees lacked the 
courage to shift investments into safer securities, fearing to 
show the capital loss. Sometimes these declines were due to 
fundamental trends in industry, which men too busy with their 
own burdens could not detect for the benefit of their college. 

Furthermore, the average committee lacked knowledge of the 
whole investment field and naturally turned to the local field 
with which it was familiar. The risk thus limited to one locality 
became too great in the last few years of distress and in some 
cases curtailed nearly the entire income from endowment. Dr. 
A. W. Anthony reported in the March (1932) BuLLEetin: 

* The author of this article, connected with a well-known Trust Company 
in a metropolitan center, is personally known by the Editor. For special 


reasons, at his request, the article is published anonymously. 2R. L. K. 
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The greatest losses and the most frequent instance of uncer- 
tainty, not yet surely proving losses, lie in the field of mort- 
gages and of real estate. The strongest financial position is 
shown by those institutions which have a fair diversification 
of investments, with bonds conservatively selected, leading the 
list. 

Ofttimes an influential member of the Board has directed 
funds into one-man or family concerns, thus resting the invest- 
ment on a too-narrow base, both as to safety of principal and 
certainty of income. 

The position on a college Investment Committee is not an en- 
viable one. It entails responsibility with faint praise for good 
work and mutterings, if not open criticism, when things go 
wrong. This frequently results in a ‘‘rotation’’ en this very 
important committee and the constant change in personnel makes 
utterly impossible a permanent policy. 

The indictment is not hard to draw, but the remedy is more 
difficult. 

The thing needed is knowledge. Facts. Columbia with $137,- 
000,000, Harvard with $117,000,000, Yale with $93,000,000, 
Princeton with $23,000,000, can afford to employ their own staff 
of investment experts, but no college with an endowment of 
$1,000,000 or $2,000,000 or $5,000,000 can maintain a statistical 
organization to be constantly engaged in studying economic 
trends and in the analysing and appraising of specific companies 
and industries, which is necessary if sound judgment is to be 
exercised. 

The endowments that have come through in the best shape are 
those that have had the advice of sound financial institutions, 
Trust Companies that are Trust Companies, which have had 
years of experience in the management of property and whose 
sole object is the welfare of their clients. 

It is difficult to set down exact specifications for making a 
choice, but some of the points should be—a strong Trust Com- 
pany 

(a) that has no securities for sale; (b) old enough to have 
gained experience in property management; (c) strong enough 
to have a competent fact-finding staff of experts: (d) important 
enough to have both national and international affiliations. 
(Continued on page 447) 























ADMINISTRATION OF COLLEGE FINANCES 
A Comptroller’s Point of View 


J. C. SUNTER 
COMPTROLLER, PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


HE Board of Christian Education of the Presbyterian Church 

in the U. S. A. is engaged in the conducting of a financial 
survey of the Presbyterian colleges. This survey seeks balanced 
yearly budgets through the development of a medium of con- 
structive analytical monthly financial reports. These reports 
are to be submitted regularly to college administrators and to 
the boards of trustees in order that they may have the fullest 
assistance possible in the formulation of constructive administra- 
tive policies. In this survey the operations of the colleges are 
analyzed in order to obtain information that will produce re- 
duced costs through internal economies and also through the 
full development of income-producing sources within colleges 
such as dormitories and dining halls. 

All the institutions thus far visited have had careful analyses 
made of the operating costs in their dormitory and dining-hall 
departments. In some of the colleges deficits on operations 
hitherto unknown have been revealed and also losses through 
channels that had not been realized. Some colleges have shown 
an extremely high expenditure for food in comparison with 
other colleges, due allowance being made for the difference in 
local conditions. Upon analysis the cause for this excessive food 
cost has been found to be generally due to one or more of the 
following features: (1) waste in the kitchen, (2) poor planning 
of meals, (3) excessive purchase prices. 

In this financial survey there has been constantly stressed the 
desirability.of operating dormitories and dining halls to student 
capacity. The survey thus far made shows that a certain num- 
ber of our colleges, having a capacity for 2210 students, report 
that they are housing only 1513. These colleges have students 
who attend classes but room outside the college dormitories. By 
reason of this arrangement, these colleges are suffering a loss of 
nearly 33 1/3 per cent in their possible gross income from 
dormitories. 
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The same observation applies to these colleges in reference to 
their dining-hall operations. They report a capacity of 1930 
students for one sitting but the records show that they feed 
only 1029. This means a loss of nearly 50 per cent. In this 
area it is believed that the colleges can secure larger revenues 
than they have thought possible. 

A study of the operating costs of various institutions indicates 
that intercollegiate athletics are an expensive form of extra- 
curricular activity. In some cases the loss runs into thousands 
of dollars a year. To mention the fact of accumulation of 
athletic deficits is enough. In some colleges the athletic associa- 
tion operates independently of the college administrative offices, 
nevertheless, in the long run, the college must assume the re- 
sponsibility for debts incurred by the athletic association. We 
have, therefore, raised the question with certain institutions that 
have exceeded their budgets in this fashion, whether the wise 
policy was not to eliminate intercollegiate athletics, at least in 
these days. Some institutions have done so with the loyal co- 
operation of the students, for they have realized that it is not 
good for the institution to sacrifice the support of the teachers 
for the sake of furnishing intercollegiate athletics for the benefit 
of the student body as a whole, and in particular for the benefit 
of a few players. A sense of fair play, when once the situation 
has been made clear to the student body, has led to this ready 
acceptance of the abolition of intercollegiate sport. 

In those Presbyterian colleges in which there have been in- 
stalled accounting systems, monthly operating statements are 
required. The method of operating these systems has been based 
on the actual monthly earnings and actual monthly expense 
bases as to school year and fiscal year. In these days of country- 
wide adverse economic conditions we believe that higher educa- 
tional institutions, for the next few years at least, must look to 
the student bodies, in these respects particularly, for substantial 
material help in the fine art of balancing budgets. 

In order to obtain a clear and complete picture of the financial 
relation of the students to the colleges it has been recommended 
to institutions where these methods are not used, that control 
and detail accounts be established covering all student charges 
and credits. Thus there will be available a continuous and cur- 
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rent record of the student financial condition. This constantly 
accessible financial picture by means of the control system will 
greatly aid in the formulation of constructive and wise collec- 
tion policies. There will also be eliminated in large measure the 
possibility of a student’s making the claim that he has made a 
payment on his college charges, though credit is not shown. In 
a word, this student-control-account feature is one of the most 
important steps to be taken in order to secure a clear and ade- 
quate financial picture of the students’ financial records. 

The financial loss to colleges where poor collection policies 
are practiced not only is a serious matter from the standpoint 
of loss of income to the colleges but is a detriment to the students 
themselves. It is not good business or good ethics for a student 
to go through college believing he can get something for nothing. 
If certain qualified students are unable to meet all school ex- 
penses, strong efforts should be made for specific scholarships 
from the field. We believe that a plea to the friends of the 
colleges for gifts for this purpose would meet with less financial 
promotion resistance than a plea in behalf of current gifts for 
undesignated purposes. It is always easier to sell a specific 
cause than a general need. The more specific and even the more 
individual, therefore, the appeal for scholarship funds can be 
made, the more readily is the money secured. 

A study of the colleges thus far visited indicates that in- 
creasing consideration must be given to maintaining the build- 
ings and equipment in first-class condition. To neglect college 
property and allow its physical condition to run down is to 
invite a loss of students and an impairment in educational work. 
Too great emphasis cannot be laid upon this phase, in spite of 
the fact that funds are hard to secure. <A college with a plant 
in a run-down condition is, we believe, greatly handicapped. 

We have noted that the safe way followed by some colleges in 
new construction work is to defer such new construction until 
there is enough money available to cover the construction costs. 
Some colleges even wait until an invested fund is provided, the 
income from which will be sufficient to operate and maintain 
such a building. It should be carefully observed that every 
new building is a liability to an institution unless such an endow- 
ment fund for its maintenance is provided, or the building 
itself provides an income. 
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No greater responsibility rests upon college trustees than the 
care and oversight of the endowment funds. By endowment 
funds are meant both trust funds for specific purposes and the 
general permanent funds of the institution. In some instances 
endowment funds have been invested so as to secure the greatest 
possible income. In some parts of the country farm mortgages 
have been the most popular form of investment. As a result not 
a few colleges have been found that have suffered a decrease in 
income and an increase in operating expenses. Not only have 
a large number of mortgages proved unproductive, but it has 
cost the colleges a goodly sum to pay the taxes and keep the 
properties in such condition that tenants could be obtained. 

‘The business office of a college has come to be an important 
center in the successful conduct of an institution. The in- 
crease in the size of the colleges and in the complexity of their 
problems of organization and operation has made necessary a 
constant expansion in the business office. This growth has 
called for an increase in personnel and also in the detailed 
preparation of adequate information as to receipts and disburse- 
ments for all departments of the institution. By means of 
these full reports, administrators and trustees are furnished 
with facts for constructive consideration. It is essential, there- 
fore, that there be complete constructive cooperation between 
all officials connected with the college, whether in the administra- 
tive or academic or business department, or even workers in the 
personnel and service departments. 

However, in the effort to effect financial economies the great- 
est care must be exercised so that the educational efficiency of 
the institution is not sacrificed. The development of the indi- 
vidual student must ever be kept in mind as the supreme goal 
of the college. Therefore, all standards maintained by various 
accrediting agencies as to salaries and teaching methods should 
be earefully observed. 

The income division of the annual budget should be estimated 
on a conservative basis. The spending division of the budget 
should be set up on the basis of the income division. Proper 
control and development of the operations of a college depend 
upon establishing and maintaining a balanced budget each year. 
A budget method that is becoming more and more commonly 
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accepted requires the receipts of the last known year to be 
taken as the basis for the spending budget for the new year. 
Then to this base there may be added any additional income 
that is certain to be forthcoming during the new year. 

If, within a reasonable time, the income of a college cannot 
be built up to meet the requirements of the educational service 
offered, then it becomes inevitable that the educational service 
must be revised so as to come within the income of the college. 
The very existence of a college on a solid foundation, financially 
and educationally, requires that the educational program be 
limited to such operations as can be financed by each year’s cur- 
rent income. 

Some institutions visited by our traveling auditor this past 
year have drastically reorganized their educational programs so 
as to meet their financial income, and at the same time, do an 
efficient and constructive piece of educational work within a 
limited area. We believe that the financial promotion represen- 
tatives and also the student promotion representatives of an in- 
stitution should be kept continually advised as to the financial 
and enrolment requirements and attainments of their institu- 
tions. The continuous supplying of all such information to 
these various representatives of a college will greatly help its 
promotional activities. To be able to give definite and accurate 
information concerning the occupancy of dormitories, the at- 
tendance at dining halls, and the current institutional activities 
will make much more effective a student-promotional program 
and will also aid the program for the securing of additional 
funds. 

After our study of various institutions and our conferences 
with various college administrators, we believe that it would be 
a great aid to the whole educational program if round-table con- 
ferences could be set up in various states between college ad- 
ministrators. These conferences would lead to the formulation 
of a code of ethics in the matter of student promotion whereby 
extravagant promises of substantial scholarship gifts and stu- 
dent aid through work on the college campus would be reduced 
to a minimum. Such offers of scholarship aid, either through 
money or work, more frequently than not come out of the cur- 
rent income of an institution for which no provision has been 
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made in the setting up of the budget; hence every student 
solicited and accepted by a college on such a basis is an addi- 
tional liability to the institution. In some parts of the country 
such a student-promotional program as this has been defined as 
‘*a financial suicide for an institution.’’ 

In conclusion, clear and constructive financial operating state- 
ments are a boon to any institution and are also the basis of a 
sound and increasing morale among faculty, students, adminis- 
trators and trustees. 





HELP COLLEGE GIRLS TO WEATHER THE SLUMP 
HE depression is making it increasingly difficult for a girl 
to work her way through college. Persons of long vision 
are bound to feel apprehension if this situation is not met in a 
practical way. The daughters of professional men are among 
the chief victims. Doctors’ bills are not being paid and the 
physicians’ daughters must suffer. The teachers of 186 cities 
throughout the country have not received salary for six months, 
a condition which has had its reflection at X. 

One of the applicants for aid is the daughter of a widow who 
has been supporting four children for years by teaching. Her 
income is $2,000 a year. The father of another girl, an auto- 
mobile agent, has been iil and cannot help her. In addition to 
her full program as a college student residing in the dormitory, 
she has worked twenty-five hours a week for two years at various 
jobs. She works in an office at X for eighteen hours a week. 
She ushers in a theater on Saturday nights at $1 a night and 
works in a shop during the afternoon. She earns $10 a month 
doing newspaper correspondence and types for a professor. She 
takes care of children on occasional evenings and Sunday after- 
noons. In addition to this winter program, she works the whole 
four months of her summer vacation. Last summer she was 
employed in a beauty parlor, expecting to receive $200 at the 
end of the summer, but the establishment failed and she did not 
get a cent. Another girl, who worked and saved enough for her 
college expenses now finds that she has to turn the money over 
to her family for the necessities of life—New York Herald- 
Tribune. 

















ARE TRUSTEES TRUSTEES? 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMISSION ON PERMANENT AND TRUST FUNDS 


T HE Board of Managers of a college is very frequently called 

the Board of Trustees; but that is an erroneous designation. 
The board itself and its members are Managers or Directors of 
the college. They are the incorporated body, that is, the college 
itself. In their ordinary activities and functions they are not 
Trustees, but Directors or Managers. Since they are called 
Trustees, even they and their supporters and others regard them 
as Trustees, but a white man does not become a black man nor a 
black man become a white man by reason of the names which may 
be applied to them. In the same way individuals or groups of 
individuals do not become other than they are by being mis- 
named trustees. If trustees are trustees at all, they are trustees 
because they discharge the functions of trustees, rather than 
beause they are called trustees. 

A trustee is one of three parties, the middle agency between 
two others. One of the latter two, called the trustor, gives to the 
trustee property and the task of administering and performing 
for the other of the two, who is the beneficiary. The trustee’s 
function is to administer the trustor’s assignment for the benefit 
of the beneficiary. Very seldom is the Board of Managers of a 
college in the position of trustee, handling funds which are to 
benefit somebody else. They are funds which are to benefit the 
college itself. The board is the college and owns money given to 
it, and can use funds under two restrictions: (1) with the best 
wisdom tne board can exercise, and (2) with strict honesty of 
purpose. . 

It is not good policy for a board of managers to take designated 
bequests or designated donations and put them into the endow- 
ment or permanent fund unless the donor or the testator so re- 
quire. It is wise policy to keep the permanent fund, if strictly 
a permanent fund, as small as possible. Funds which the insti- 
tution may desire to have earmarked temporarily permanent 
should clearly be regarded as but temporarily so marked, so that 
when a time of depression comes the board may use funds thus 
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earmarked for current purposes and help itself during the period 
of depression and stress. 

A board which has voted freely, without any restrictions from 
any other source and without agreements which bind it or any- 
body else, may, when it deems it wise, rescind its action and eall 
back from the funds which have been named permanent any part 
of those funds which strictly were not intended to be permanent 
as and when given and received. 

A fund which may be called permanent and has been so re- 
garded, and yet consists of portions, at least, which are not 
strictly speaking permanent, may be used exactly as an indi- 
vidual would use his own savings, taking them from the bank and 
putting them into use for current needs. When times of difficulty 
come, it is far better to withdraw some funds from capital and 
use them for current expenses than to starve, or to suffer any 
serious loss. It may well be expected that funds which are used 
for current purposes in a time of depression may be more easily 
replaced when easier times come than irreparable injuries to the 
institution itself can be remedied. 

Funds which have been received under an agreement to use 
them for specified objects cannot be regarded as undesignated 
funds. Any grants given with conditions attached, the condi- 
tions of which have been accepted by the Board of Managers, 
ean be used only in accordance with the conditions. No board 
has a right to violate conditions imposed upon it by donor or 
testator and accepted by it when the funds were accepted, un- 
less the donor or testator agree thereto, and of course a testator 
cannot, since he is dead. But in an extreme case a court could be 
applied to, to agree or sanction its use, acting in behalf of the 
testator. But the point is, that designated funds accepted with 
the designation well understood constitute in fact a binding con- 
tract which cannot be set aside. So, by the consent of the 
parties to the contract, the funds thus accepted must be used in 
accordance with the terms on which they were given and ac- 
cepted. 

At such a time as this, funds which are invested in securities 
are not easily converted into cash; the market is not favorable. 
With good securities selling off as they have, it is not advisable 
to try to sell. The better procedure is to take such securities as 
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might be released properly from so-called endowment or perma- 
nent funds and use them as collateral for the negotiation of a loan 
at the institution’s friendly bank or from some individual able 
and willing to make a loan. As collateral these released parts 
of the capital of the institution may be used to finance the insti- 
tution in its current budget in these times of stress. 

Of course not one word is now said by me which should be 
construed as implying that a present Board of Managers may 
properly become extravagant or handle funds loosely or incur 
any indebtedness which leaves for their successors in office, or 
for a future generation of supporters, the responsibility to meet 
and pay. Only sound, cautious, conservative judgment should 
be applied and yet applied with a perfect understanding of the 
propriety of the steps taken as here indicated. 

The gist of all these observations is that an institution in times 
of stress may wisely use portions of its capital fund, if by so 
doing it violates no contract made with outside parties. 





The Year Book of Education, 1932. Lord Eustace Percy, ed. 
Evans Bros., Ltd., London. 1933. 1013 pp. 35/ 

This book undertakes to cover in about a thousand pages the 
educational procedures of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
the Commonwealth of Nations and Foreign Countries. The 
editor is Lord Eustace Perey, M.P., former President of the 
Board of Education, and the contributor on American Education 
is I. L. Kandel of Teachers College, Columbia University. 

There are many valuable statistical tables and an extensive 
index. On the whole, it constitutes a presentation of educational 
data and opinion of unparalleled extent. R. L. K. 
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CONSERVING RESOURCES* 


JOHN L. SEATON 
PRESIDENT OF ALBION COLLEGE 


A SUITABLE heading for this brief article might be ‘‘The 

Relation of Sound Administration to Current and Perma- 
nent Funds.’’ The practices pursued through a period of years 
affect public confidence more than the inexperienced are likely 
to think. In corresponding measure they affect the investments 
that the public will make in a given institution. 

The first consideration is a balanced budget. ‘‘Costly thy 
habit as thy purse can buy’’ is good advice for educational in- 
stitutions. It may seem impossible of observance in a period of 
smaller enrolments and falling income. If, however, the proper 
foresight has been exercised, provision for losses during two or 
three years will have been made in advance by retrenchments, 
by the postponement of proposed expansions or by the use of a 
reserve obtained from prosperous times. Probably in some in- 
stances the three methods will need to be employed. 

The balanced budget with effective controls still is something 
of an innovation but it should be universally adopted. It in- 
volves more reliable accounting than still is found in some col- 
leges, though methods have greatly improved during the last 
decade. The systems in use often disguise the facts by poor 
arrangement, loose classifications, and lack of cross references. 
Since no one person, neither president nor business manager, 
ean tell at a given time the actual financial condition, obliga- 
tions beyond the resources of the institution may be assumed 
unwisely, though in good faith. Occasionally the academic pro- 
gram is set up and administered without constant and control- 
ling reference to the business office. The result is a deficit. Re- 
peated deficits frequently become a burdensome debt and debt 
is finally a charge against all the holdings of an institution. It 
is a way of dissipating instead of conserving resources. 

Intimately related to a balanced budget is the past practice 
concerning buildings. Many colleges accept gifts for new build- 

* Reprinted from The Liberal Arts College Bulletin, Vol. II, No. 2, 
December, 1931, by permission. 
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ings without considering the cost of maintenance. For every 
dollar put into new construction another dollar should go into 
endowment. Otherwise, funds must be drawn from educational 
purposes and used for maintenance. In some instances the bad 
judgment is compounded by borrowing, by issuing bonds, or 
even by withdrawing funds from the endowment to erect build- 
ings. Such measures are always attended by risks and they 
nearly always result in actual loss as well as in the impairment 
of public confidence. 

Similar things may be said concerning the handling of annu- 
ity funds. The interest must be paid as long as the annuitant 
lives. In some colleges the funds are set apart and on the death 
of the annuitant are added to the endowment. Though the rate 
paid the annuitant may be somewhat in excess of the interest 
earned the funds are assets whose present worth is approxi- 
mately determinable. In other institutions the funds have been 
used years before the death of the annuitant for various pur- 
poses—to erect buildings, to pay debts, or to cover deficits. It 
occasionally happens that no one can tell what became of the 
funds. The annuity payments, however, remain as a fixed 
charge against the budget, and in lean years when all forms of 
income shrink they are serious embarrassments. 

In a long and rather intimate connection with the business 
procedure of colleges I have found these three—loose accounting, 
inadequate financing of buildings, and unwise handling of annu- 
ity funds—among the most serious obstacles to a balanced bud- 
get. They are the breakers upon which many a good ship has 
been wrecked. Properties mortgaged and endowments hypothe- 
eated to meet increasing deficits were eventually lost. With 
them went irretrievably much of public confidence. A balanced 
budget is essential to the conservation of resources. 

The second consideration is the management of principal 
funds, mainly endowment. Recent surveys indicate that there 
are many different methods with varying risks and earnings. It 
should be understood, of course, that endowments are trust 
funds and as such are never to be used as collateral for loans or 
other obligations. Neither are they to be withdrawn and spent 
for any purposes however good. This applies, in my judgment, 
to funds not originally designated for endowment but placed 
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there by action of the trustees. They have no liberty to reverse 
their action. The road to endowment is a one-way road. The 
faithfulness with which this view is observed will have a signifi- 
eant effect upon public confidence and future gifts to an insti- 
tution. 

The form of investment is important. A generation ago farm 
mortgages were considered the best risks and next to them mort- 
gages on other kinds of improved properties. Some colleges 
loaned nearly all of their endowment funds on these two kinds 
of mortgages. When deflation began after the war it was found 
in many instances that the properties could not earn enough to 
pay interest and the colleges were obliged to foreclose. They 
acquired in this way a large number of farms which they had no 
facilities to operate and which they could not sell at a price ap- 
proaching the amount of the mortgage. Not only had they lost 
heavily in principal but, also, they were burdened with expenses 
of management which had to be met out of current funds or by 
further withdrawals from endowment. Their plight was far 
more serious than has been generally understood. 

For a long period the General Education Board recommended 
diversified bonds as the preferred investments of trust funds. 
Later Mr. Trevor Arnett recommended the inclusion of a limited 
amount of selected stocks. Probably as a policy through all 
kinds of business conditions it is best to distribute the invest- 
ments among stocks, bonds, and mortgages taken upon a very 
conservative basis. The stocks and bonds have one important 
advantage—if their value shrinks there are no operating costs 
to be met as in foreclosures of mortgages. 

The procedure in making investment varies. The president, 
the business manager, a finance committee of the trustees, or 
other officials may hold full or partial responsibility. In some 
eases a trust company is employed and given complete author- 
ity. In my judgment the best method is to use a trust company 
as a depository but to make the selection of investments a joint 
responsibility of a committee from the trust company and a com- 
mittee from the trustees. The necessity of approval by both 
committees may sometimes delay action and prevent advantage- 
ous transfers of holdings, but it is likely to increase the safety 
of investments. Numerous unhappy experiences in times of de- 
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pression show that the margin of safety is often smaller than it 
should be in dealing with trust funds. 

A further useful measure is to provide for replacing the losses 
from poor investments. All profits from the sale of good invest- 
ments should be reserved for this purpose—never assigned to 
current funds as too often has been done. Annuity funds taken 
on a conservative basis and undesignated gifts may well be used 
for the same purpose. To keep the endowment from shrinking 
is important as a means of stability for the institution and a way 
to increasing public confidence. It should never be forgotten 
that public confidence is the largest asset of an institution. 

In the long run, the college that conserves its resources, avoid- 
ing premature expansions in times of prosperity and dishearten- 
ing retrenchments in periods of depression, will be ‘‘The Effec- 
tive College.’’ 











BENEFACTIONS VS. HIGHER TUITIONS 


HARVEY NATHANIEL DAVIS 
PRESIDENT OF STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


HY is it that so few of us in the field of higher education 
have the courage to demand either that our benefactors get 
what they pay for or that our students pay for what they get? 

First as to our benefactors. Are they really getting what they 
pay for? Well, in some cases, perhaps they are. When a 
‘‘drive’’ is on, what many of our long suffering alumni are 
really paying for is to be let alone, and they pay whatever price 
they have to, to purchase peace. But is immunity from persecu- 
tion the sort of thing that a self-respecting educational institu- 
tion ought to be willing to sell? My own mind revolts at the 
idea—and this feeling is (I like to believe) quite independent 
of my knowledge that the commodity, freedom from persecution, 
has in fact an extraordinarily low market value. Begging, even 
for a noble cause, is one of the most unsatisfactory of human 
activities—the only less satisfying one I know of is being begged. 

One of the most skilful raisers of money for higher education 
in the United States succeeds astoundingly because he never 
begs. He sells satisfaction in large lumps, to eager purchasers, 
and then he sees to it that the satisfaction is duly delivered, lock, 
stock and barrel, all wool and a yard wide. And his purchasers 
come back again and again asking for the chance to buy more 
satisfaction—in million dollar lots. 

Why don’t the rest of us take equal pains to be sure that our 
benefactors really get what they pay for? Why don’t we have 
the courage to refuse a benefaction until we are in a position to 
deliver a full measure of satisfaction, heaped up and running 
over, in return? And why don’t we have the still greater cour- 
age to prohibit the intrusion of that pernicious form of modern 
high-pressure salesmanship, the organized drive, into the educa- 
tional field? The only form of alumni or other benefaction that, 
in the long run gives satisfaction to the giver as well as to the 
receiver is the voluntary—I might almost say the unsolicited— 
gift, be it large or small. Our job in the colleges is to produce, 
and then to ‘‘sell,’’ tdeas and ideals, to do things that are 
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worth backing, to deserve loyalty and support—and any college 
that really succeeds in these its proper functions will, I believe, 
receive a most astonishing succession of unsolicited gifts, often 
from the most unexpected sources. 

Whether the alumni loyalty funds that are beginning to play 
so considerable a part in college finances are good or bad, desir- 
able or undesirable, depends wholly on the attitude and tact of 
those who organize and administer them. In so far as they are 
really a voluntary expression of the loyalty, interest, under- 
standing and approval of the givers, they are admirable, and 
they yield much solid satisfaction to all concerned. But the 
moment pressure is applied, the moment we begin telling our 
alumni that they owe us something, that moment we destroy the 
satisfaction that our benefactors have paid for, and have a right 
to enjoy. And incidentally, we cut off our own noses, in that 
we almost surely lose more in potential voluntary future gifts 
than we gain in present forced levies. 

But, you say, what about the Operating Deficit? Yes, I’ve 
got one, as have many other college presidents. In fact one of 
the wisest college men I ever knew used to say, with a twinkle 
in his eye, that any American college that ran without an oper- 
ating deficit was dead. And under the traditions of thirty years 
ago he was doubtless right. And yet times have changed. Def- 
icits are not as fashionable as they were. What then are we to 
do with them? It is certainly foolish to try to sell them to 
alumni or other potential benefactors, either with or without 
drives. Deficits are utterly devoid of the satisfaction producing 
qualities that alone justify accepting gifts, to say nothing of 
asking for them. And for this same reason it isn’t playing fair 
to use even the unrestricted, unsolicited gifts that come in for 
any such barren purpose. Every one of these gifts was intended 
to strengthen the college that received it, to make it better in 
some way than it ever was before, to enable it to improve the 
quality of its teaching, or to make a fairer return to its teaching 
staff for the excellent teaching that it already has, to enable it to 
try some worth-while experiment in training its students or in 
advancing the boundaries of knowledge. And every giver of 
such a gift has a moral right to be told that his gift has in fact 
made this or that worth-while thing possible that could not have 
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happened but for his help. No, deficits should not be met in any 
of these ways—in fact deficits should not exist at all. It is only 
after first scrupulously balancing their budgets and living up 
to them, that college executives can, with clear consciences, ac- 
cept new gifts, or expect to finance forward looking steps by 
selling satisfaction to friends and well wishers. 

Now there are only two ways by which an unbalanced budget 
ean be brought into line, and those are decreasing out-go and 
increasing income. The first should be done wherever and 
whenever it is really wise, but most American colleges do too 
much of it rather than too little. In most cases, the real solu- 
tion lies in increasing income, and the most obvious, reasonable, 
and self respecting way of doing this is by stating the facts and 
raising the tuition fee. No endowed American college now 
charges, as tuition, anything like the cost of the education it 
offers, even when, in accordance with the universal custom, that 
cost is computed without any allowance whatever for interest 
charges on the value of grounds and buildings. Many such col- 
leges are able, by reason of their endowments, to offer an educa- 
tion at less than half price. Whether this practice is, in the 
long run, a wise use of their endowments is a debatable ques- 
tion. I am myself inclined to believe that everybody would be 
better off twenty years hence, if a much larger fraction of the 
endowment income of our American colleges were now being 
devoted to supporting productive scholarship of all sorts, and a 
much smaller fraction to the thankless effort to keep tuitions 
low. 

However one may feel about this, there is certainly no excuse 
whatever for keeping tuitions so low that an operating deficit re- 
sults. It isn’t fair to future benefactors who have a right to get 
what they pay for in the solid satisfaction that only real prog- 
ress can afford. And it isn’t fair to the students and to their 
parents who also have a right to the solid satisfaction of paying 
for what they get. Even those who cannot afford to pay for as 
much education as they deserve, will, I believe, prefer to have 
our colleges administered on this basis. It is to help just such 
as these that the numerous endowed scholarships have been estab- 
lished. Furthermore almost every college controls, or can se- 
eure from a local bank or trust company, loanable funds that 
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will save many a situation of this kind. No youth who has 
demonstrable ability, and courage enough to bet on his own 
future, should hesitate to make reasonable use of the opportu- 
nities which such loan funds afford. 

That the conclusions reached in this essay are sound is in- 
dicated by a definite and striking upward trend in tuition rates 
in recent years. I recently asked for information from twelve 
neighboring endowed institutions. Their average tuition is now 
one and three-quarters times what it was ten years ago. Every 
one of them has raised its tuition at least once during the period, 
and nine of them have raised it more than once. And yet no 
one of them has suffered, either in enrolment, or in public 
esteem. Obviously the average American really has a deep 
rooted inclination, not only to get what he pays for, but also to 
pay for what he gets. 











SHALL STUDENTS PAY OPERATING COSTS? 


R. W. OGAN 
DEAN OF MUSKINGUM COLLEGE 


VARIOUS students of college administration propose that 

tuition charges gradually be increased until, in aggregate, 
these charges equal the amount which the college requires for 
current operating costs. The challenge of this proposal for a 
fundamental change in the traditional policy of cost allocation 
is stimulating. To the extent that the proposed change promises 
the college increased total income it has strong appeal. Espe- 
cially is this true in times when financial stringency is common 
to the colleges. 

The implications of this proposal suggest certain basic prob- 
lems. Proponents of the innovation in cost allocation, while 
recognizing to some extent the social values potential in general 
education, emphasize an apparent or assumed commercial value 
of the college experience to the individual educated. Because 
the individual may profit financially from his college education, 
he should pay the higher tuition, it is claimed. Apparently the 
student who is a shrewd buyer will insist upon an education, for 
the application of which the public will pay a high cash price. 
By implication, the missionary obligation of the college to ele- 
vate society’s standards of value tends to fade out of the picture. 
To the extent that the general education of the college student 
is appraised in terms of market price as set by a relatively un- 
educated public demand, the lifting power of the college tends 
to be reduced. 

The cherished American tradition that general education 
should be virtually free to the student presents a contrast to the 
view-point of those who favor asking students to pay a larger 
tuition. Faith in the supremacy of social values inherent in a 
good liberal arts education has been foundational in the estab- 
lishment and support of American colleges. Especially note- 
worthy has been the evident faith in the value of the impact 
which the Christian college seeks to bring to society. The 
American heritage is such that few, if any, are willing to see a 
college education become avowedly a privilege of the rich alone; 
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rather the view-point is that a college education should be made 
possible to all youth possessing the requisite qualities of heart 
and mind. 

Regardless of any possible implications of their proposals to 
the contrary, leaders advocating increased tuition rates claim 
that tuition charges may be increased without serious discrimi- 
nation against worthy students of limited means. The writer 
has assembled data which may aid in examining this claim. 
These data are descriptive of conditions in thirty-six four year 
colleges affiliated with the Board of Christian Education of the 
Presbyterian (U. S. A.) Church. The basic descriptive facts 
relate to the extent of self-help work during the school term and 
to income receipts of the colleges.* 

The proportion of the students who depend at least partially 
on their earnings during the school year, together with the aver- 
age per capita earning of such self-help students, may constitute 
for present purposes a rough index of the financial strength of 
the students. The assumption, of course, is that students who 
earn a sizeable proportion of their college expenses during the 
school year demonstrate thereby their need for money. In gen- 
eral, the income of the student from self-help work probably is 
marginal income. Without this income, attendance at college 
would be difficult or impossible at the time. 

Thirty-nine per cent of the aggregate enrolment, or 6,550 
students, worked during the school year 1927-28, and earned on 
the average more than one hundred and forty dollars (Table I). 
In case of the twenty-one colleges in the North Central and 
Western divisions with an aggregate enrolment of 9,102, more 
than 50 per cent of the students were doing self-help work. 

Table I does not reveal the number of boys and girls who may 
have been worthy of a college education in every respect except 
in that of ability to pay and who did not find enough self-help 
work or enough income from other sources to make college at- 
tendance possible at the time. In times of financial crisis the 
conditions are likely to differ from those in the relatively normal 


1 Data as to self-help work activity were obtained from Greenleaf, N. J., 
Self-help for College Students, U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin (1929) 
No. 2, pp. 64-74; 77-134. All other data are from the records of the 
Board of Christian Education. 
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TABLE I 
SELF-HELP EARNINGS OF COLLEGE STUDENTS DURING THE SCHOOL YEAR 
1927-28. Data Fork THIRTY-SIX COLLEGES AFFILIATED WITH 
THE PRESBYTERIAN (U. S. A.) CHURCH 

















Proportion Average 

Geographical 2 a ged Who Earn (Mean) 

Division*® Students> During the Earnings 

P School Year Per Student 

1 2 3 4 
% $ 
Middle Atlantic .............. 4,022 18 139 
South Central ...........0...... 3,506 34 117 
North Central ..................... 7,754 50 150 
NE eer 1,348 58 162 
United States .................... 16,630 39 142 





® Seven colleges are located in the Middle Atlantic division, eight in the 
South Central, seventeen in the North Central and four in the Western 
division. 

b> The net enrolment or number of different students enrolled during the 
year irrespective of the duration of their enrolment. 

The average enrolment, per college, is 462 for all colleges. For the Mid- 
dle Atlantic, the South Central, the North Central and the Western divisions 
the average enrolment respectively is 575, 438, 456 and 337. 





year 1927-28. When times are hard over a long time period, 
more students need the marginal earnings of self-help work, and 
fewer jobs are available. College students tend to become 
a more select group as to their per capita financial resources. 
Sometimes the apparent prodigality with which some young 
collegians spend is cited as a painful contrast to the enforced 
frugal spending of the professors. Students who have money to 
waste, have money to pay higher tuitions and fees, it is claimed. 
Prodigality of spending, however, probably is often imaginary 
rather than real. In case of an area containing more than half 
of the Presbyterian colleges and more than half of the aggregate 
enrolment, more than half of the students were doing self-help 
work during a normal school year in order to be in college. — 
this, in a situation where the minimum cost for a year does not 
exceed $475. 
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TABLE II 
A PROPOSED INCREMENT IN INCOME FROM TUITION AND FEES; SELF-HELP 
EARNINGS AND Minimum Costs PER STUDENT. DATA FoR THIRTY-SIX 
CoLLEGES AFFILIATED WITH THE PRESBYTERIAN (U. 8. A.) 
CHURCH, 1927-28 








Proposed Percentage which the Proposed 
Incrementin Increase Is of the Per Student 

















Geographical Income from 
Division Tuition and Aggregate Mean 
Fees Per Minimum Self-Help 
Students Cost Earnings 
1 2 3 4 
$ % % 
Middle Atlanti¢ ....0.0..0.0... 260 40 187 
South Central ............................. 208 52 178 
DRE GTe CMRI sissies 282 61 188 
Western 453 95 280 
United States nceccceccsccnsnn 274 56 197 





@The amount by which the income per student for current operating 
costs exceeds the income per student from tuition and fees. Income per 
student for current operating costs includes all income except money for 
capital outlay, for increasing endowments or permanent funds, or for 
funding debts. 

Income per student for current operating costs was $508 for the Middle 
Atlantic division, $326 for the South Central division, $409 for the North 
Central division, $630 for the Western division and $433 for all colleges. 

> Essential aggregate costs exclusive of expenditures required for travel, 
clothing and off-campus amusements. 





From the view-point of the problem involved in increasing 
income from tuitions and fees until, in aggregate, this income 
equals the amount which the college requires for current operat- 
ing costs, Table II complements Table I. It appears that the 
proposed increase in tuition probably would have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for many students to have continued in college. 
According to Table II the proposed innovation in cost allocation 
as applied to colleges in the Western division, under 1927-28 
conditions, would have increased by 95 per cent the minimum 
cost of a year at college. In the same colleges 58 per cent of the 
students depended at least partially on what was presumably 
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marginal income, self-help, term-time earnings, with the aid of 
which they maintained themselves at college probably more or 
less precariously. If the assumptions as to the marginal char- 
acter of self-help earnings are correct, to have added to the finan- 
cial burden of more than half the students in colleges of the 
Western division, a tuition increment almost three times as large 
as the student’s average self-help earnings, might have elimi- 
nated students from college or handicapped them while in col- 
lege. While to colleges of the Western and North Central areas 
the proposed tuition increase would have brought the greatest 
change in cost allocation, the average change for all colleges 
would have been large and significant. Some 39 per cent of the 
aggregate enrolment in the thirty-six colleges were at least par- 
tially dependent on self-help earnings, the average of which was 
$142 per student. For this group of self-help students aggre- 
gating some 6,550 persons, the proposed tuition increase in 1927- 
28, would have added 56 per cent to the minimum cost of a year 
at college. This tuition increment for all colleges was approxi- 
mately twice the average earnings during the school year by all 
self-help students. As has been mentioned, hard times would 
bring forth fewer jobs for students, the necessity for larger 
average earnings per student, and the necessity for a larger 
proportion of students to work during the school year. 

Under 1927-28 conditions the proposed tuition increment 
amounted to a 172 per cent increase. In another study of the 
Presbyterian colleges, the writer found that in 1928, as compared 
with 1913, the increase in tuition rates was 244 per cent, while 
the increase in cost of living was only 170 per cent. Price lev- 
els of farm products sold by the farmer were only 139 per cent 
of the 1913 level. The salary of the United Presbyterian min- 
isters was 192 per cent of the 1913 level. For full time union 
wages per week this per cent was 241; for wage rates per hour 
in building trades it was 257; for public school teachers it was 
272. In other words, other things being equal, payment of tui- 
tions in a Presbyterian college tended to be equally difficult or 


2 Of incidental interest is the fact that the group of colleges most suc- 
cessful in securing a large income per student for current operating costs 
was likewise distinguished for having the smallest income per student from 
tuitions. 
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more difficult in 1928 than in 1913 for various classes of society.® 
Because of these trends the proposed 172 per cent increase in 
tuition charges of 1927-28 seems more highly questionable unless 
student aid funds have grown with the increase of tuition. 

The absence or inadequacy of accounting for student aid 
funds in many institutions makes it an apparent impossibility 
to determine the growth of student aid funds since 1913. How- 
ever, the writer has found no evidence to indicate that growth 
in student aid funds has paralleled that in tuitions and fees. 

A more extensive program of student aid is commonly advo- 
eated as a complementary phase of the proposed policy of cost 
allocation. Scholarships, loans and self-help work opportunities 
are recommended as essential if higher education is not to be- 
come more largely a privilege of the rich alone when students 
pay the current operating costs. 

Difficulties not often mentioned by proponents of the new plan 
beset the proposed program of student aid. The apparent mag- 
nitude which such a program should have in large numbers of 
institutions is suggestive of problems. An aggregate of some 
6,550 students, or 39 per cent of the enrolment of Presbyterian 
colleges, relied on self-help earnings for almost 30 per cent of 
the essential cost of a year at college. If these earnings were 
marginal earnings with the aid of which the students were main- 
taining themselves more or less precariously, to add a $274 
tuition increment would have increased by this amount the 
average need for student aid. Furthermore, the number of 
necessitous students would have been increased with the addition 
of the proposed tuition charge. The need for additional student 
aid under the proposal would have been even greater in the 
Western and North Central colleges. 

Consideration of the forms of student aid adapted to meeting 
such need for financial assistance suggests problems which may 
be too little recognized. Self-help work opportunity, scholar- 
ships and loans constitute the major forms of student aid. 
While each of these methods of student assistance may be indis- 
pensable, each has significant limitations. In the Presbyterian 


3 Ogan, R. W., The Administration of the Rotary Loan Program of the 
Board of Christian Education, Ohio State University Library, The Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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college situation the proposed tuition increment constituted 280 
per cent of the student’s self-help work, yet the self-help student 
earned on the average almost one-third of the essential costs of 
the year at college. It seems not unreasonable to assume that 
the students, especially the freshmen, who seek to earn more 
than one third of their expenses are characteristically at a dis- 
advantage socially and educationally in the small liberal arts 
college as now organized. The history of the manual labor col- 
lege movement suggests the financial unproductivity of student 
labor when used on a large scale. To attempt to organize a 
wholesale increase in self-help work opportunity is unlikely to 
be a financially profitable venture for the liberal arts college. 
When students’ self-help earnings average almost one-third of 
their college expenses, as was the case in Presbyterian colleges 
in 1927-28, the self-help students must be close to the point of 
diminishing returns in self-help work, if not beyond this point. 
A policy or plan requiring these students to do two or three 
times as much self-help work appears open to attack. 

Like self-help work, student borrowing has limitations. Vari- 
ous considerations suggest that the upper-credit-limit of the 
usual necessitous undergraduate in the small, liberal arts college 
is rather low. If recognized, this credit limit will preclude bor- 
rowing each year for four years $275, or even a third of that 
amount. For the usual freshman or sophomore to mortgage his 
future with debt seems to involve so much risk to all concerned 
that various important student loan foundations advance loans 
only to juniors and seniors. If these student loan foundations 
are correct as to the impracticability of borrowing for freshmen 
and sophomores, the restricted value of loans as a means for 
assuring democracy of educational opportunity under the pro- 
posed tuition increase is apparent. The greatest financial strain 
on necessitous undergraduates normally comes during the fresh- 
man and sophomore years when survival is most uncertain. 
Student loans may be ill-adapted to relieving this strain. 

Scholarships may be advocated as a means of assisting the 
needy student. If the prime purpose of the scholarship is that 
of financial aid the beneficiary gift type of scholarship is re- 
quired. The competitive scholarship awarded as a prize to 
stimulate creative scholarship only occasionally fulfills the stu- 
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dent aid function. Rich students as well as poor students may 
win such prizes. 

One sign of the times is a swing away from the beneficiary 
grant form of student aid. If the possession of a scholarship 
comes to be a silent declaration of poverty, the beneficiary may 
be humiliated and will doubtless be harmed in various respects. 
The objection that outright gifts to individuals because they are 
impecunious may tend to pauperize the individual has been 
made since student aid began. The history of the early pauper 
schools in America should be suggestive in this connection. 

If the foregoing rough analysis is valid, difficulties involved 
in asking students to pay operating costs warrant consideration. 
A college proposing a tuition increase faces various local condi- 
tions of a limiting character. Choices are seldom, if ever, be- 
tween the ideal and the extremely undesirable. Exigencies due 
to present material limitations, for example, may necessitate 
emergency measures incompatible with ultimate goals, but imme- 
diately appropriate because of circumstances. The college 
should distinguish sharply between ultimate and immediate 
goals when considering the desirability of a tuition increase. By 
so doing, the ideal of progressive modification is more likely to 
manifest itself in action. 

In summary, the sweeping generalization that all colleges 
should gradually raise tuitions until, in aggregate, they equal 
the amount which the college requires for current operating 
costs appears to be of doubtful validity. Any particular college 
in considering the advisability of raising tuition charges should 
maintain a clear distinction between immediate and ultimate 
goals in its policy of cost allocation. Such a college should first 
eliminate any wastes that may exist. The college should pro- 
ceed only on the basis of facts regarding the student’s ability 


to pay. 














THE STANDARDIZING AGENCIES AND THE COLLEGE 


At the time of the preparation of this issue of the BULLETIN, 
but one standardizing agency had gone on record as to changes 
in policy with its colleges, within the financial field. The 
1931 Proceedings of the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States contain the following recom- 
mendation of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Learn- 
ing, which was adopted: 

VOTED, That in view of the financial situation no institution 
is to be dropped at present for purely financial reasons growing 
out of the current depression, but no modifications are to be made 
of our Standards in this field. 

President J. R. McCain, Chairman of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for the Southern Association, reported further on July 7: 

The Committee on Standards for the Southern Association met 
in Atlanta on June 18th. In view of the present financial situa- 
tion they decided to recommend to the Association a few items 
in which you may be interested. 

First: that, in view of the financial situation, no institution is 
to be dropped from membership this year for purely financial 
reasons that have originated during the last two years. 

Second: that an institution with at least $300,000.00 of endow- 
ment may count guaranteed income from individuals or from 
groups, or from church sources, bringing the income to the re- 
quired figure of $50,000.00, and to meet interest charges on 
indebtedness over and above this figure. 

Third: that member institutions be given consideration in 
meeting our new library requirement, allowing at least one more 
year for this purpose, though new applicants are expected to 
approximate the present figure. 

Officers of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, and the Association of American Universities 
express keen personal interest but report that they are not mak- 
ing inquiries along this line at present.—R. L. K. 

















THE CHALLENGE OF THE DETACHED COLLEGE 


J. H. REYNOLDS 
PRESIDENT OF HENDRIX COLLEGE 


THE college of liberal arts, frequently called the small college, 

typed American civilization and gave the nation its leader- 
ship until recent years, a leadership which, having paid largely 
for its own education, led the nation in self-reliance, individual 
initiative and economy in public expenditures. After the Civil 
War our free public school idea was pushed up into higher edu- 
cational levels and for the last thirty years the states have poured 
millions into their A. and M. colleges, state universities and 
teachers colleges, turning out a paternalistically educated lead- 
ership which in the last quarter of a century has been a powerful 
force in determining the policies of government and the trends 
of our civilization. 

A National Emergency.—The rapid growth of tax supported 
institutions with free tuition and the increasing cost of higher 
education growing out of the rapid development of the natural 
and physical sciences and other bodies of human knowledge, 
throw a tremendous strain on the church-related colleges, a strain 
which has been so accentuated by the depression that it consti- 
tutes a national emergency of the first magnitude, not second in 
importance to such emergencies as droughts and floods which 
always call forth generous response from the American people. 
The situation in which the detached college now finds itself is a 
more important national question than the acute crises created 
by floods and depressions, by and to the degree that spiritual 
and cultural values are more fundamental than physical needs. 

A National Menace.—The future of the detached college is 
seriously menaced. The small college, so vital a factor in build- 
ing American civilization, is probably more imperatively needed 
as a stablizing force in the years ahead than it has been in the 
past. 

In times of stress like these the free tuition of tax supported 
institutions places the detached college at a still greater disad- 
vantage than in times of prosperity. Moreover, the spirit of 
paternalism of tax supported institutions, whereby, through 
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state subsidies the individual student is relieved of the entire 
eost of his higher education, is so pervading the American people 
that they are coming to look to the state for everything. En- 
dowed colleges in the last few years have doubled and trebled 
tuition and fees in order to meet rising costs. In doing this these 
colleges felt that they were meeting the demands of sound edu- 
cation and sound economics to throw an increasing share in the 
eost of higher education upon the student. They felt that they 
were rendering a real service to genuine Americanism. But 
they are now finding that these fees in times of economic stress 
are turning students to tax supported schools and are adding 
to their difficulties. Should they not be supported in their fight 
for the return of American ideals—individual initiative and 
self-reliance ? 

Paternalism Imposes Burdensome Taxes.—This paternalism 
is registering in a large increase in the cost of government. 
Thirty years ago the government including local, state and 
national, in America cost approximately one and one-half bil- 
lions a year, while today it is costing fourteen billions, or 900 
per cent increase. In 1913 our governmental expenditures ab- 
sorbed 8 per cent, in 1929, 15 per cent, and in 1932, 30 per cent 
of our national income. At this rate of mounting public ex- 
penditures, it is only a few years until taxes will absorb our 
whole national income. A leadership trained in paternalism 
leads the nation in paternalism. 

Inefficiency of Government.—Is the efficiency of our govern- 
ment keeping pace with enlarged expenditures? For answer, 
witness the most distinguished American in his frantic efforts 
to recover his kidnapped child, appealing to the government of 
the underworld because of the incompetency of his costly exter- 
nal government; witness the racketeer, the bootlegger, the kid- 
napper—and the general incompetency of government; witness 
the apparent change in the character of the American people 
from a people characterized by simplicity, individual initiative, 
self-reliance and limited governmental functions and expendi- 
tures, to a people looking to government for everything; witness 
the farmer, the small business man, the big banker and the cap- 
tain of industry, as well as American states, trooping to Wash- 
ington with hands outstretched for help. The facts of the situa- 
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: tion would seem to justify the inquiry, whether as governmental 
2 expenditures increase, governmental efficiency does not decrease. 
. Philanthropists Unbalancing American Culture——The small 
l college is not only menaced by paternalism in higher education, 
: but also by the tendencies of generous philanthropists to con- 


centrate their higher educational contributions on a few large, 
endowed universities, chiefly in the East. This leaves neglected 
and without powerful friends the small college and creates an 
unbalanced, unhealthy condition in natural culture, concentrat- 
ing in a few places rich centers of culture and leaving vast areas 
of the nation with inadequate provision for endowed education, 
a situation that might serve small nations like England and 
; France, but in vast America is a real menace. Large areas are 
; left almost exclusively to state-subsidized higher educational in- 
stitutions for supply of their cultural needs. 

Wealth Has a Big Stake in the Small Colleges——America 
needs strong detached liberal arts colleges scattered throughout 
the nation, not only as a cultural medium, but also as a balance 
wheel to counteract the too strong tendencies towards paternal- 
ism which are imposing millions and billions in tax burden on 
national wealth. The small college adequately undergirded, 
keeping alive the old virtues of individual iniative, resourceful- 
ness and self-reliance by requiring the student to bear a sub- 
stantial portion of the cost of his own education, is perhaps 
needed more today than at any other time in history, not only 
to hold in check too extreme paternalistic tendencies in the 
nation, but also to restore to the nation the old virtues that made 
America great. Unless something is done to foster these old 
virtues in the American people, serious social disturbances are 

ahead of us. Compared with the tremendous tax burden that 
; paternalism is imposing upon wealth, the funds required to 
undergird these small colleges would be small indeed. 

The problem of the detached colleges with sound educational 
program, strategically located throughout the nation, is a na- 
tional problem of the first importance. This detached college, 
made financially independent so that it can fearlessly enforce 
highly selective entrance requirements and can place a sub- 
stantial portion of the expense of college education on the stu- 
dent, is today America’s most promising, if not her only remain- 
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ing agency to disseminate widely throughout the nation deep 
spiritual culture, and to hold in check the powerful paternalistic 
tendencies of our times. Of course, these colleges are keenly 
conscious of their high duty to aid the gifted poor with scholar- 
ships, loans and means of self-help. This service to democracy 
has always been performed by them. 

Civilization Trends.—The problem of the small college in- 
volves civilization trends that lie at the basis of our free insti- 
tutions. Such colleges and the big endowed universities would 
become powerful forces in the fight for high standards, through 
selective entrance conditions and rigid intellectual demands; and 
second, in the struggle against paternalism in higher education. 
Indeed the adequate endowment of these colleges is probably 
the most economical expenditure private wealth can make, sav- 
ing, as it will, far more in taxes than in investments in the 
colleges themselves. Indeed, our whole economic and social 
structure is more or less wrapped up in building and endowing 
intellectual centers scattered at strategic points throughout the 
nation. Wealth therefore has a big stake in equipping the small 
college as a balance wheel to stabilize our civilization in the de- 
velopment of a great independent, spiritual leadership. 

The situation therefore is a compelling challenge and should 
awaken in people of large vision and people of means a sense of 
national peril, and a realization that undergirding the detached 
liberal arts college is the quickest and most effective way of 
averting this national peril. 

An Educational Reconstruction Finance Corporation.—The 
government constituted the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to save American business. Should there not be a collaboration 
between institutions, corporations and friends of a well-balanced 
American culture to devise an agency that will do for the small 
eollege what the Reconstruction Finance Corporation is doing 
for our tottering banking, business and industrial enterprises,— 
not by loans, but, first, by a wise distribution of funds for cur- 
rent operating costs, a sum sufficient to keep virile such of e-r 
small colleges as have sound educational and business policies 
and are strategically located and are serving important areas 
well; and second, by measures that will guarantee their 
permanence. 
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COLLEGE FINANCING 


MARK M. JONES 
CONSULTING ECONOMIST 


HE consideration here briefly given to the problem of college 
financing probably represents an approach from a different 
point of view than is usual. There are many who present mate- 
rial on the more immediate aspects of the problem so that it 
seems that the most helpful act here and now would be to delve 
more into fundamentals and suggest that perhaps the whole 
philosophy of educational financing in the United States may be 
open to question. An approach of that kind naturally will not 
reflect much sympathy for many of the popular fallacies on 
which college financing now rests but in days when we seem to 
have the mood to reconsider anything and to do so in the most 
basic manner possible, it may be safer to present fundamental 
questions than would be the case in times when we are more cer- 
tain of the soundness of our beliefs. 


BACKGROUND CONSIDERATIONS 

One who considers that there is any justification at all for 
higher education probably should adhere to belief in a universe 
based upon natural law. Of course all the natural laws may 
not have been formulated, tested and made effective as yet but 
it is probably safe to say that there are many more than we 
apply. There is one way in which this fact in particular has 
an important bearing on the problem of college financing. 

Pursuant to natural law but seriously impeded by ignorance, 
selfishness and wide-spread misunderstanding, we have been pass- 
ing through the initial stage in constructing a national economy 
in the United States based on an industrial civilization. While 
it may be understandable that the other primary forces in a na- 
tional culture are evolving under a philosophy of organization 
that regards organization as solely for the control of circum- 
stances, it is unfortunate indeed for mankind that higher edu- 
eation in particular allows itself to be swept along and adheres 
also to such a fundamental fallacy. It seems reasonable to say 
that in the initial stage of the construction of a national economy 
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the purpose of organization may be the control of circumstances 
but that purpose must give way as progress is made to a concep- 
tion of organization as for the purpose of controlling circum- 
stances in order to apply knowledge. In other words the pur- 
pose of organization now should be to apply knowledge. 

The foregoing is an all too inadequate introduction to the first 
point that any estimate of the purpose of higher education in the 
United States should take into account much more than is now 
the case, the irresistible trend toward integration which is driv- 
ing us toward a division of labor on a national scale and a sys- 
tem of relationships based on certain purposes and functions 
rationally allocated to each of the primary structural forces in 
our economy. 

To financial men connected with colleges it may not appear 
that their problem has a very close relationship to this trend 
toward integration, but if they will go deeply into the question 
they will soon find that the relationship is much more immediate 
and definite than they had appreciated. Until higher education 
as one of the primary structural forces in our economy provides 
more evidence that it will accept the implications of team work 
and the relationships and responsibilities of one agency work- 
ing with many others to advance the wellbeing of mankind on 4 
nation wide scale, the financing problem will continue to be more 
difficult than should be the case and the cost of financing will 
continue to be inordinate as it has been in so many instances 
for many years. Higher education cannot continue to maintain 
a holy and aloof attitude as if it always had and always would 
remain on the side lines and not make a more adequate response 
to the need of man for preparation for life in this world. 

Another background aspect of the problem that should have 
an increasingly important bearing on the problem of college 
financing is the apparent assumption that the amounts available 
for expenditure on such overhead items in our national economy 
as higher education are limitless and dependent only upon the 
energy and resourcefulness of individualistic endeavor. It is 
interesting for our social and economic pathologists, of whom 
many are educators, to deplore the fact that the rights of the 
individual continue to supersede the common good. Well may 
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we ask, however, whether some rapprochement between the ram- 
pant opportunism of individualism and a more rational order- 
ing of human affairs in consonance with natural law should not 
have some attention from our institutions of higher learning. 
They are supposed to be our main source of light and it seems 
fair to say that they usually admit the responsibility. Why, 
then, should such important agencies continue to finance them- 
selves according to a philosophy and pursue a policy which they 
deplore in other fields and to which they are probably the least 
responsive of the primary structural forces in this culture. 

One aspect of the present depression has been the growing 
disparity between directly productive endeavor and the numer- 
ous non-productive endeavors of overhead nature. We appar- 
ently assume that, because the complexities of our whole economy 
are so great, we can apply principles on a national scale that ex- 
perience shows to be unsound down on the more simple plane of 
a single corporation. Government, religion, higher education, 
social work, the professions and even non-productive services 
such as banking and transportation move out increasingly upon 
thin ice as they extend their proportions and conduct their affairs 
without sufficient regard to basic need on the one hand and the 
trend of our outlays on national overhead in relation to produc- 
tion and distribution on the other. 

The severity of the present depression in the United States is 
due as much to the naive assumption that our national overhead 
can be increased without regard to anything and that the trend of 
overhead can for any material length of time be contrary to the 
trend of primary production and distribution. In the United 
States we are a long way from the point where the earning power 
of our economic machine is sufficiently great to afford an over- 
head that includes provisions for 69,620 units of government, 
more than 1,600 institutions of higher learning, 230,000 churches, 
149,000 doctors, 125,000 lawyers, more than 26,000 banks, more 
than 101 class-1 railroads and other similar agencies. All these 
may be regarded as items of overhead which must be supported 
by agriculture, manufacturing and distribution at the same time. 
In each field we apparently are in the kindergarten stage where 
we allow free play to individual initiative with the consequence 
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of the development of such a multiplicity of overheads that we 
unduly inflate the cost of a service like higher education by en- 
deavoring to drag on our backs more than 1,600 separate over- 
heads at the same time when we should have long since reduced 
the total from 60 per cent to 80 per cent at least. So, many of 
you who are struggling to finance colleges are wasting precious 
time and energy on projects which no longer should enjoy a 
separate existence. 


More IMMEDIATE CONSIDERATIONS 

If we turn from these more basic aspects of the background 
situation and consider some of the more immediate considerations 
involved in college financing, we find a list too long for considera- 
tion at this time and in this space. 

To begin with, it is not clear but that in one sense education is 
very materially over-financed. If we take our 1,600 institutions 
of higher learning and consider the capital they now control, 
plus the proportion of the national income they consume, it is 
by no means clear that a disproportionate amount of our na- 
tional investment is not tied up in so-called higher education. 
Whether we need to have so many separate institutions in par- 
ticular is a question. Whether each needs to have such an elab- 
orate investment as it either now commands or is striving to 
secure seems an equally fair question. 

Then there is the question as to why the economic and finan- 
cial policies of higher education in the United States should all 
apparently conform to a single pattern. Certainly there is not 
sufficient variation in these policies and fundamental trends to 
suggest that all the proper categories of need are sufficiently dif- 
ferentiated and approached in a rational way. Why should most 
of these institutions strive for large endowment? Why should 
all require great plants? Is there no economic consciousness and 
ingenuity in educational leadership ? 

Why we should persist in granting indiscriminate subsidies to 
students regardless of their needs and personal circumstances is 
another question that tends to undermine confidence in the 
soundness of the economic policies of higher education. Why 
should you raise money for current operations or endeavor to 
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raise endowment to provide income when the final application 
of the amount really takes so little account of actual need ? 

Related to the foregoing but of such importance as to require 
separate mention is the principle of endowment. That this prin- 
ciple is sound is by no means clear. At least from the way it is 
applied at the present time and has been for several decades, it 
is open to question, and yet we find the majority of institutions 
of higher learning ignoring the fundamental inadequacies of such 
a policy and persisting in an ape-like manner to gather in all 
they can lay their hands upon for endowment. 

Then there is the suggestion that higher education has found 
some way to defy, withstand or ignore natural law in connection 
with its policy with respect to educational plants. That so many 
institutions should make such large outlays on plants which de- 
partments of their own institutions might tell them in advance 
would be obsolete in ten years is by no means clear. Apparently 
education, like most other fields of endeavor, is still behind its 
situation and not ahead of it at least so far as its economic affairs 
are concerned. 


In CONCLUSION 


It seems reasonable to conclude a short and inadequate discus- 
sion of college financing with the observation that difficulties will 
be great and outlays will be out of proportion to results pro- 
duced in that sector of policy until more of the institutions of 
higher learning decide to practice more of what they preach in 
an economic sense. 

The college financing problem long ago expanded to involve 
much more than money raising technique. Let us first be sure 
that the nation should increase its investment in higher educa- 
tion. Let us be sure that we do not need a considerable period 
of digestion in order to absorb what has been thrown together 
in a comparatively hurried way over the past decade. 














SPECIFIC TECHNIQUES 


JOHN H. MacCRACKEN 
ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR, THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


HERE are only five sources of permanent support for educa- 
tion: gifts and bequests of individuals, gifts of churches, 
funds, and foundations, taxation, income from endowments, in- 
cluding rents and other revenue from property owned or busi- 
ness conducted, and fees of students. Institutions depend on 
these five sources in different proportions. If income from one 
of the five is diminished, the required amount must be made up 
by increased income from one of the other four, or expenditures 
must be reduced. It is possible, of course, to finance education 
temporarily by loans but that is only postponing settlement. 

The seriousness of the present emergency is that revenue from 
all five sources is diminished simultaneously. Evidently then 
expenditures must be reduced until the revenue from at least 
one of these five sources can be measurably increased. In the 
words of the homely proverb, colleges must, first of all, cut their 
coat according to their cloth. 

In one way it is easier for a college to do this than for an in- 
dividual. A college is an institution not of today or of tomor- 
row. It counts time by centuries. With the individual it is too 
often a case of ‘‘now or never.’’ What the college does not do 
this year, it can do next. For this reason resort to loans for 
emergency expenditures are not as easily justified in the case of 
a college as in the case of an individual. Some noble souls will 
go to the rescue of institutions gradually submerging themselves 
in debt, as they would jump in to rescue a drowning man, but 
they do not as a rule go about looking for drowning men to 
rescue. There is a compulsion about gifts for debt which robs 
the giver of the pleasures of voluntary action and initiative. 
Gifts for debts are not rewarded with the satisfactions which 
advance steps bring. However colleges are to be financed in the 
present situation, borrowing and indebtedness should be the last 
resort. In the case of tax supported institutions, the incurring 
of indebtedness is generally prohibited by statute. 
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The returns received in April, 1932, from 168 institutions, to 
the questionnaire sent out by the American Council on Educa- 
tion to the 250 colleges and universities which are institutional 
members of the Council, indicated that the 168 institutions will 
have $9,000,000 less to spend in 1982-33 than they did in 1930- 
31. The returns included 115 privately controlled institutions 
and 53 tax supported institutions. Privately controlled institu- 
tions suffer from reduction in investment income, and to some 
extent, in reduction in the number of students, while tax sup- 
ported institutions suffer from the drying up of the sources of 
tax revenue as well as, in some instances, from the reduction in 
income from student fees. In large centers of population there 
was an actual increase in student attendance for the year 1931- 
32, and outside the large centers of population, in many cases, 
tax supported institutions increased their enrolment because of 
the shift from institutions with a considerable tuition fee to tax 
supported institutions, where tuition was free. 

It is dangerous in these changing times to venture any pre- 
diction, even a week in advance. When this article appears in 
print a new college year will have begun and we shall know much 
more definitely what is before us. 

At this time the best we can do is to review the situation as it 
exists at present, and to state a few general principles. 

While the questionnaire of the American Council on Educa- 
tion shows only the condition in the stronger half of American 
institutions, it was notably encouraging, in that it indicated that 
two-thirds of the institutions expected to balance their budgets 
for the year 1932-33, without reducing the scale of professors’ 
salaries, although about 40 per cent have been compelled to re- 
duce the number of their staff. 

The report prepared by Mr. J. C. Christensen and presented 
at the meeting of the Association of University and College Busi- 
ness Officers of the Western States in May, 1932, is the most com- 
prehensive study we have had of the steps actually taken by in- 
stitutions to reduce expenditures. These steps included 


1. Elimination of miscellaneous expenses which do 
not concern directly the instruction of students; 

2. Reduction in the cost of maintaining and operat- 

ing buildings and grounds; 
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3. Increasing the load of the faculty by not making 
appointments to vacancies; 

4. Rearranging courses so as to enlarge the size of 
classes or so as to give courses in alternate years 
or semesters ; 

5. Substituting demonstrative lectures for individual 
laboratory experiments in large courses; 

6. Omitting renewal of annual appointments; 

7. Postponing the purchase of library books; 

8. Reducing extension and correspondence work ; 

9. Eliminating extra pay for summer sessions; 

10. Reducing expeditures for research ; 

11. Eliminating appropriations for publication ; 

12. Reducing expenditures for travel; 

13. Reducing clerical help and office expense; 

14. Reducing expenditures for publicity bureaus and 
for university press publications; 

15. Undertaking no new construction except where 
special funds are provided ; 

16. Postponing or denying all leaves of absence with 


pay. 


To these might be added the placing of dining halls on a self- 
sustaining basis, adjusting dormitory rents to a four per cent net 
basis, and economy in heating costs by constant supervision of 
room temperatures. 

Only when all these reductions had been made and the budget 
still failed to balance were salary reductions generally consid- 
ered. Mr. Christensen emphasized the importance of avoiding 
reductions by general and sweeping orders, without regard to 
the detailed effect. 

The argument for leaving the scale of faculty salaries alone, 
even in time of depression, has been that the greatest economic 
argument for the teacher’s job has been, that while it might not 
pay any very large salary, it provided an assured income, 
whether times were better or worse, as well as security of tenure. 
If now the teacher’s salary is to be treated on the same principle 
as salaries in the industrial world, this inducement will no 
longer hold. In some quarters this argument has been met by 
the counter argument, that even admitting the validity of the 
argument, salaries should be reckoned in terms of purchasing 
power, and not merely in terms of currency, and that just as 
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salaries were increased after the war because of reduction in the 
purchasing power of the dollar, so now that the purchasing 
power of the dollar has increased, salaries should be correspond- 
ingly reduced. Taking account of this argument, President 
Elliott of Purdue University recently made inquiry to ascertain 
what items of the average professor’s budget really showed an 
increase in the purchasing power of the dollar, and found that 
the increase was negligible except in the matter of food. More- 
over, with the question of inflation still unsettled, it is impossible 
for any board of control to determine what the purchasing 
power of the dollar will be next year. In privately controlled 
institutions the increase in income taxes and in various excise 
taxes will be an important factor. In state institutions the in- 
come tax factor does not enter, so teachers in tax supported insti- 
tutions can better stand a salary cut than men in private 
insitutions, subject to tax. 

It is evident that in the lean years ahead the student will have 
to bear a larger share of the cost of higher education, both in 
tax supported and in private institutions, than he has the last 
twenty-five years. The drying up of the sources of: tax revenue 
will probably force city and state institutions to increase their 
fees, as some have already done, however unpopular this may be 
politically. The only alternative will be arbitrary limitation of 
enrolment, or restriction by means of the raising of admission 
requirements. Any increase in fees in tax supported institu- 
tions will make it possible for the privately controlled insti- 
tutions to advance their fees. 

For the privately controlled institutions, we may set up a 
general principle that fees paid by the students should be equal 
in amount to the salaries paid to members of the faculty actually 
engaged in teaching; and conversely, that salaries paid to the 
members of the faculty actually engaged in teaching should at 
least be equal to the fees paid by the students. In the long run, 
the higher the salary paid the teacher, the better the instruction, 
and the less the waste of the student’s time. It is poor economy 
to charge a student $50 and give him $50 worth of instruction, 
when in addition to the $50 you are charging him four of the 
best years of his life, if by the addition of another $50 you can 
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give him in the same four years, five or ten times as valuable 
instruction. 

The second principle is that the capital investment in the 
institution should be the gift of one generation to the succeeding 
generation. Grounds and buildings should not be paid for by 
students who have not yet reached maturity or begun to earn a 
surplus. We are the heirs of the ages and should be willing to 
add something to the heritage as we pass it on to the next 
generation. Not only should the buildings be provided, but the 
cost of their operation taken care of by endowment, except in 
the case of dormitories, which are their own endowment. Addi- 
tions to plant and improvements should be the gift of the present 
generation, particularly of community and alumni, and in newer 
sections of the country (where the elder brother motive plays 
a part), of the older part of our civilization to the new, or pro- 
vided by redistribution from the accumulated reservoirs of 
wealth in the older sections, to all sections of the country from 
which the wealth is derived. 

Since the benefits of research are hard to forecast as to their 
ultimate effects, research should be supported nationally, and 
even internationally, in the interest of the general welfare. 

Since colleges do not pay a profit, but are philanthropic enter- 
prises of the community, the business principles of hospitals 
rather than of stores or factories should be applied. Advertis- 
ing and competition should be reduced to a minimum. There 
should be a wider use of trade agreements and cooperative 
measures among colleges. We already have the chain store 
idea applied to colleges, in some measure, through the affiliation 
with nation-wide church organizations, and through the coopera- 
tive spirit of regional associations, but wider practical applica- 
tion should be given to the idea. It is better and cheaper that 
the professor travel than that the students travel in their early 
years. President Coffman has proposed some sort of pooling 
agreement among the state universities and division of certain 
sections of the field of research, so that not every state university 
would feel it necessary to conduct research in all fields. The 
greatest cause of extravagance in education, as in American life 
generally, is the attempt to keep up with the Joneses! What 
one does, everybody must do. What one has, every one must 
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have. If there is anything of which any institution can boast, 
every institution must be able to say, ‘‘ We have it too, at least 
in name.’’ If we can substitute for this mob psychology, self- 
respect, wise choice, and pride in differentiation, we shall have 
a better educational system, besides saving a lot of money. 

One of the most notable trends of the time is the disposition 
to centralize the control of state tax supported institutions in a 
single board. It will probably be found that this does not result 
in such extensive economies as is expected. It does, however, 
have the effect of substituting the cooperative spirit, to some ex- 
tent, for the competitive spirit. 

Another important principle for the executive is, that a con- 
scious effort should be made to secure a larger share of the total 
expenditures of the student body for the maintenance of the 
institution and of education proper. When it is proposed to in- 
crease tuition fees, consideration is generally given to the ratio 
of the increase to the existing fee, and the ability of the student 
to stand the increase cost gauged thereby. A fairer way would 
be to collect statistics showing the total expenditures of students 
year by year. It will then be seen that the tuition is a minor 
part of the total expenditure. At the large institutions the 
amounts paid for special tutoring are often in excess of the total 
amounts paid the institution. The University of Minnesota 
notes 300 different extra-curricular activities, most of them in- 
volving financial outlay on the part of the student. More con- 
sideration should be given to the various college rackets, student 
publications, the costs of fraternities, college dances, college 
annuals and athletics. At the present time little attempt is 
made to place any limit on the individual instructor as to the 
expenditures he may exact of the student for text-books and 
books of reference. In some courses the cost of text-books ap- 
proximates the cost of tuition, and changes of texts and require- 
ments of new editions (making useless second-hand copies) are 
often made for inadequate cause. 

If we’are to have effective administration we must depart 
from the trade union slogan that all members of the guild in 
the various grades shall receive the same compensation. As Mr. 
Christensen has pointed out, no salary scheme should prevail 
which does not provide for differences in ability, as well as in 
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rank. There should be some unusual prizes in the profession to 
challenge the ablest. There should be frank recognition of the 
fact that some men can lecture adequately to 200 or even 400, 
as Wundt did at Leipzig, while with others the maximum is 
20 or 30, and there should be some corresponding adjustment in 
compensation. There should be a fresh consideration of the 
question whether America has gained more than she has lost 
by largely removing the economic motive from the work of the 
professor as teacher, while allowing it to operate in publication, 
expert consultation, extensive work, or research. We have 
copied the German university method with its emphasis on re- 
search, but we have omitted the counterbalancing economic in- 
ducement which makes for good teaching in the German uni- 
versity, where the compensation of the professor is dependent in 
considerable measure on the number of those who elect his 
courses. In America we have felt that it made the teaching pro- 
fession more dignified and placed it on a par with the ministry 
(which is supposed to be free from worldly cares and avocations) 
if we provided the teacher with a living, irrespective of his 
specific accomplishments. We have not been able, however, in 
the academic world to retain the tradition which prevents the 
minister from carrying on commercial side lines, and we have 
allowed our teachers to engage in outside activities, often yield- 
ing more than the academic salary, with the resultant psycho- 
logical attitude that the outside activity is worth while, and 
should receive major attention because it brings increased 
revenue, while the main job is only routine, in which the com- 
pensation has no relation to the effort expended. 

We have in education too little of the Henry Ford philosophy 
of business, that the main motive of the manufacturer should be 
to give the customer as much as possible for his dollar. In edu- 
cation, as in most business enterprises, we are too much inclined 
to think first of the interests of those who compose the inner 
organization. The welfare of the professor takes precedence 
over the welfare of the student. The standards and traditions 
of the guild are of first importance. A constant cause of com- 
plaint in American education is that the fact is not recognized 
sufficiently, that the teachers are the university, as the Dons are 
at Oxford, and as they were intended to be in making the Presi- 
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dent and Fellows the Corporation at Harvard. There is not 
worked out in America any adequate legal concept of the 
academic organism, made up, as it is, of trustees, faculty, stu- 
dents and alumni. We struggle along as best we can with our 
totally inadequate legal formula, that in the eyes of the law, the 
trustees are the university. If we were to adopt Henry Ford’s 
philosophy we should have to abandon the ‘‘sink or swim”’ atti- 
tude toward the student which we have imported from Germany. 
We should have to abandon the Puritan philosophy of the in- 
trinsic value of effort in itself, which is always on its guard 
against spoon feeding, and which insists that the harder you can 
make it for the student to acquire his knowledge, the better for 
the student. We should have to abandon a lot of protective 
devices, worked out by teachers, to prevent the student from 
learning too fast or from discovering how little after all we 
know. Henry Ford’s argument is that if he reduces the price 
of his car to the consumer he keeps his foremen, his executive 
officers, his research men, on their toes. They must improve 
constantly on their own efforts. What a revolution would be 
worked in education if the same philosophy were applied there. 
If you have ever stood in a registration queue at a college or uni- 
versity, if you have ever tried to get your mail from a college 
post-office, or a required book from the college library, if you 
have ever tried to mitigate the unending manual labor of note- 
taking and theme-writing, you realize how little conscious effort 
there is on the part of educational authorities to furnish educa- 
tion at the least possible expenditure on the part of the customer. 

Secretary Wilbur has said that at the present time the choice 
for America lies between education and good roads. Good roads 
have the wider appeal, because they are obvious, simple, and 
something all can enjoy. The more common alternative offered 
is a choice between war and education. We can have battle- 
ships or we can have universities, but we cannot have both. 
Likewise, the less we spend for candy, cosmetics or movies, the 
more we can spend for schools. If universities produce men 
careless of the interests of the common .man, the kind which bind 
burdens grievous to be borne, which they do not themselves 
stretch out a little finger to lift, the public is likely to say, ‘‘Give 
us the straightforwardness and bluntness of war rather than the 
subtleties and selfishness of the lawyer and scholar.’’ 
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As a primary step, therefore, in any financial policy, whether 
it be for the tax supported institution or the voluntary institu- 
tion, it would be well if those who control institutions would 
recognize that the pursuit of knowledge, regardless of sensitive- 
ness to obligations, will not command financial support in the 
long run. 

The prevailing social philosophy in America is changing, per- 
haps more rapidly than any of us realize. The disposition 
shown by Congress this year to use the taxing power to redis- 
tribute wealth, the ‘‘soak the rich’’ policy so popular and so 
definitely avowed, even in the Senate, indicates that we are 
headed for a civilization which is little inclined to provide a 
place for the individual patron of arts and of learning. It is 
true that as the income tax and the estate tax are increased, the 
exemption of gifts and bequests to education from tax con- 
stitutes a proportionately increased contribution on the part of 
the Federal Government, and as such may be regarded as a 
favorable attitude toward private patronage of education on the 
part of our people. Qn the other hand, the determination to 
take accumulated capital and spend it for the current expenses 
of government to such an extent as the estate tax contemplates, 
means the destruction in large measure of those large reservoirs 
of capital from which have flowed, in the past, the chief voluntary 
gifts to education. The race of free men and free women, exult- 
ing in their strength, which America has known is on the road 
to extinction, and the millions with any surplus wealth at all, 
securely harnessed in the income tax traces of a triumphant 
democracy. This will mean placing the burden of education 
more and more in the hands of government. It will mean plac- 
ing our intellectual experts more and more on government pay- 
rolls, and, as like begets like, the teacher himself a government 
employee, will tend to look with favor on the placing of all 
other workers on the government payroll, and so hasten the 
socialization of our industrial life. Conversely, those who are 
willing to pay a price in efficiency for the individual freedom 
which they consider to be the highest spiritual goal, and valuable 
above all price, must come to realize that the voluntary institu- 
tions are about the only remaining strongholds of their 
philosophy, and that for this reason alone, if for no other, they 
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must strengthen and maintain them at all costs, as critics and 
correctives of the tendency toward that mass tyranny and 
bureaucracy which history has shown to be the greatest weak- 
ness of democracy. 

The fruits of the present emergency will not all be evil. 
Appetite is whetted by hunger. We are all agreed that if we 
were forced to close the public schools in any city for a month, 
the citizens of that city would have a higher opinion of the value 
of the publie schools than they have ever had before. If those 
that sit at ease in Zion are awakened by the necessities of the 
present emergency to a livelier sympathy with suffering human- 
ity, they will shape their education more and more in the future 
so as not to cause so many to stumble. Financial dieting will 
remove surplus flesh and will put education again in fighting 
trim, clear eyed, quick to action, and resolute. The depression 
will drive home the truth of that wise observation of Professor 
Engelhardt: ‘‘ When education is in a position to demonstrate 
costs in terms of service rendered, it may expect to receive an 
increasingly large share of the nation’s resources to carry on a 
nation’s greatest enterprise.’’ 


JAMES H. KIRKLAND 
CHANCELLOR OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Y first answer to this query* is that there is no way by which 
colleges and universities can be financed for the next few 
years without some radical changes. Governments are trying to 
finance themselves in one of two ways, either by borrowing or by 
increasing taxes. Neither of these processes is open to educa- 
tional institutions. If debts are piled up, ruin is sure to follow 
sooner or later. 

The equivalent of taxes in our case would be the collection of 
larger sums from students. This also is impossible at the pres- 
ent time. There is an increased demand on the part of students 
for loans, for opportunities of work, for scholarships, for any 
means of enabling them to attend college. With this increased 
demand there is greater difficulty in meeting the situation on 
the part of all institutions. 

* The general subject, How Can the Colleges be Financed? 
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- The foregoing observations apply primarily to institutions 
relying upon endowment. Institutions supported by the state 
cannot expect to have larger resources supplied from public 
taxation, but there is left to them the opportunity of increasing 
income by larger collections from students. The policy here- 
tofore adopted almost universally of granting free tuition to all 
college students may well be abandoned at this time. Sometimes 
that policy is extended even to students who come from outside 
the state in which the university is located. There is no justifica- 
tion for such a policy. Students coming from outside the state 
ought to pay the same rate of tuition that would be demanded by 
an endowed institution of high grade. A student from inside 
the state ought to pay at least half as much as this in order to 
enjoy the benefits provided by taxpayers. 

Let us turn to the other side of the picture, and ask how col- 
leges and universities may decrease their expenditures, and thus 
meet a lessening income. First of all, it may be suggested that 
all building programs be suspended. There has been a distinct 
tendency in American institutions to provide an excessive num- 
ber of buildings, and also buildings of needlessly expensive 
character. For the time being this program must stop. 

Again, there may well be curtailment in the program of 
studies attempted. Every institution has sought to increase the 
amount of work offered. Every department has tried to expand 
and increase its number of courses. This has not been con- 
trolled by the needs of students, but has been brought about by 
the ambition of professors. It is quite possible that some whole 
departments of instruction can now be abandoned. It is better 
to restrict work within rigid limitations, and do well the work 
attempted, rather than to spread our efforts over a field that 
eannot be profitably cultivated. There is room also for curtail- 
ment even within the field finally adopted. Students do not 
need to have so many courses offered as are usually provided. 
They will not suffer greatly even if the table set before them is 
less bountifully supplied. Through the methods indicated a 
college will necessarily reduce its staff and its working force. 
This will throw some officers out of employment, but this result 
cannot be avoided in educational work any more than in other 
forms of industry. 
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Last of all, comes the final possibility of reducing salaries. 
This should be the last remedy and not the first. If necessary 
it must be done, but it should be understood that salaries will 
be restored as soon as conditions warrant. It should be remem- 
bered that through long years the salaries of college teachers 
have been too small, and it should be further remembered that 
we have just come through a long period of effort to increase 
these salaries, and have with great difficulty brought them up to 
the present standard. For these reasons it would be very un- 
fortunate if we now sacrifice all that we have gained in the 
recent past. 


GEORGE F. ZOOK 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF AKRON 


PUBLIC opinion, as well as necessity, is now forcing higher 

institutions to share in the measures of economy that are 
being adopted by other organizations, public and private. This 
is true in spite of the fact that the amount of work to be done 
in the colleges and universities has not decreased except in the 
small number of instances where the enrolment has declined 
appreciably. 

Thus, while industry is talking about a five day week and 
while the Federal Government is working out plans for reduc- 
tion in the number of working days per year with corresponding 
reduction in annual compensation for its employees, the col- 
leges and universities are compelled, with reduced personnel 
and reduced facilities, to attempt to do as much work as before. 
In many instances the load which individual faculty members 
will be compelled to bear will be exceedingly heavy. Young 
people will continue to seek a college education no matter what 
else happens. 

Doubtless the present economic situation will not affect all 
institutions to the same degree. Some institutions have their 
endowments more largely invested than others in good bonds 
which, under present circumstances, yield more certain income 
than most stocks and real estate mortgages. Some have accepted 
more largely than others considerable property, often not now 
income producing, on which they are paying annuities. 
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The publicly controlled institutions are also suffering in vary- 
ing degrees according to local circumstances and systems of 
taxation. Most of them receive direct appropriations for a 
biennium which may not be reduced except with their consent. 
Others are supported by a direct millage tax which varies in 
amount according to property valuations and the degree of tax 
collection. 

As a measure of economy, there have been insistent demands 
that salaries be reduced. College and university authorities 
have rightfully postponed this action as long as possible be- 
cause they remember the exceedingly difficult time they had so 
recently in getting the purchasing power of the average college 
salary back to the value it had prior to the war. Mr. Trevor 
Arnett’s study, published in 1928, shows clearly that if we 
take the year 1914-15 as a base, the purchasing power of the 
average college salary had declined by 35 per cent in 1919-20. 
Indeed it was not until 1926-27, twelve long years later, that 
the purchasing power of the average salary paid in colleges 
again reached and exceeded the level for 1914-15! It is there- 
fore no wonder that college teachers and administrators alike 
hesitate to reduce salaries after so brief an experience on the 
favorable side of the ledger. They know full well that it is 
always a long, hard pull to bring them back again to a par with, 
or even near to, the salaries that are paid in the industrial and 
commercial world in times of prosperity. 

Above all else, however, I believe that an institution owes it to 
its founders, its clientele and to its employed personnel to keep 
solvent even at the cost of great personal sacrifices. The public 
has long thought of colleges as engaging in unbusinesslike 
policies and incurring deficits more freely than is desirable or 
excusable. In view of the present economic stringency which 
makes the raising of money more difficult than ever, such prac- 
tices should be frowned on severely. The budget should be 
balanced. 

Furthermore, in this situation where economic values and 
prices have shifted so greatly and apparently with some likeli- 
hood of continuance, it would seem to be good policy to take 
into account the public demand for economy in the administra- 
tion of all types of public and semi-public organizations. The 
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colleges and universities need public confidence and in the long 
run will secure it by responding to public opinion. 

Moreover, I believe that those of us who are engaged in ad- 
ministrative work are in duty bound so to plan and organize 
the larger aspects of our work as to result in the greatest possible 
economy in educational expenditures. If, for example, the in- 
stitution belongs to a religious denomination which is ineffec- 
tively attemping to support more colleges than it is able to sup- 
port, the higher educational program of the denomination, with 
our help, ought to be reorganized on a more economical basis. 

In the same way, if publicly controlled institutions within a 
state are engaging in unnecessary or wasteful duplication, edu- 
cational administrators in charge of the institutions, rather than 
laymen in the legislature, should take the responsibility for a 
more economical and effective organization of the state’s pro- 
gram of higher education. We have suffered a considerable loss 
of public confidence, much of it deserved, because of the slow- 
ness of educational administrators in helping to formulate and 
carry out larger plans of economy in educational expenditures. 
The large number of state-wide surveys undertaken in recent 
years and now in prospect is an indication of the public attitude, 
the significance of which ought not to be overlooked by those in 
charge of educational institutions. 

Specific measures of economy at individual institutions seem 
to me more or less self-evident, as follows: 


1. Do not erect buildings, particularly if the money 
may be used for emergencies in current expenses or 
if the completed buildings will add to the general 
maintenance expense without corresponding income. 

2. Reduce or postpone general maintenance charges. 

3. Reduce or postpone the purchase of permanent 
equipment, including furniture, machinery and 
books. 

4. Reduce amounts of money expended on research 
and supplementary activities which may be devoted 
to instruction. 

5. Reduce unnecessary personnel in the administra- 
tive and clerical staff. 

6. Reduce personnel in the teaching staff and con- 
consolidate offerings of the institution. 

7. Reduce salaries, if possible, not below the reduced 

cost of living. 
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While there is a certain order in the suggestions for economy 
listed above, as, for example, reducing expenditures for general 
maintenance before reducing teaching personnel or reducing 
salaries, yet most administrators have found that it is desirable 
to resort to all, or practically all, of them contemporaneously. 
The degree to which this is done at individual institutions will 
vary with local circumstances. 

The question has been raised as to what will be the attitude 
of the accrediting agencies toward the possible deficiencies of in- 
stitutions in meeting the financial standards. I can not speak 
officially but personally I hope that special attention will be given 
to this situation. The financial standards are not high or un- 
reasonable and they have, therefore, been enforced more strictly 
than any other standards. However, the object of all mechanical 
standards is to insure quality of performance. In the North 
Central Association, for example, we are engaging in an im- 
portant study which we hope will help us in the future to 
identify the quality of performance and product more directly 
than is possible at the present time. The results of this study 
may therefore soon have a direct bearing on the character and 
enforcement of financial standards. 




















IS THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN DANGER? 


PARKE R. KOLBE 
PRESIDENT OF THE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE OF BROOKLYN 


(CONSIDERABLE anxiety has recently been manifested by 

those responsible for the colleges of liberal arts as to what 
the future is to bring. It has been felt, with justice, that any 
permanent harm done these institutions by depressed and chang- 
ing economic conditions would mean a serious loss to American 
education. However, much of the discussion has been based 
upon a sentimental or emotional view-point, and a certain hys- 
teria has been manifest in a few instances as income from invest- 
ments and tuition fees decreased. 

It is doubtful whether forced publicity, radio advertising, etc., 
of however urgent a character, will serve to reverse the process 
of economic law. If the arts college is a worthy institution (and 
most of us are convinced that it is worthy), it will survive tem- 
porary depression as an institution. The fact that some inse- 
curely established or unfavorably located colleges may succumb 
does not prove that America rejects the arts college. It might 
therefore be better to concentrate on individual first-aid measures 
for the worthy institutions in difficulties rather than to waste 
resources in popularizing the arts college idea for a nation 
already convinced of its merit. 

To sum up this line of reasoning, the writer maintains that the 
the college of liberal arts, as such, is not a dying nor even a 
failing institution, though some of its representatives are in 
serious trouble. That stern law, the survival of the fittest, is 
operative here as elsewhere, but the American college is an amaz- 
ingly vital creature, and probably most of the sufferers will 
eventually pull through. (Reprinted from School and Society, 
April 9, 1932.) 
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“EDUCATION CANNOT BE OVER-PRODUCED” 


It is interesting and significant to find persons who approach 
the problems of education from the objective and scientific point 
of view, instead of from within the circle of committed interest, 
placing education in the very front line of activities which can- 
not be overdone. 

In the Industrial Bulletin, published by Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Chemists and Engineers, appears an 
article entitled ‘‘A Program for Prosperity.’’ This consists of 
comments made by Philip Cabot, Professor of Public Utilities 
Management, Harvard Business School, upon a recent paper en- 
titled, ‘‘Progress and Prosperity: A Suggested Program,’’ by 
Professor Adelbert Ames, Jr., of Dartmouth College. 

Professor Cabot calls attention to the classification of human 
activities made by Professor Ames: ‘‘on the basis of the extent 
to which the products of each can be over-produced”’: 


I. Activities which can not be over-produced :—The arts, edu- 
cation, scientific research, religion (not theology), medicine, ete. 

II. Activities where over-development does not occur until 
production exceeds the ultimate need:—Recreation (parks, 
reservations and game preserves), public works, railroads, pub- 
lic utilities, and many classes of capital goods. 

III. Activities where over-development occurs as soon as sup- 
ply exceeds the near future need:—Houses, transportation, 
communication and manufacturing equipment liable to obsoles- 
cence, some classes of consumers’ goods. 

IV. Activities where over-production occurs when supply ex- 
ceeds the immediate need :—Food, heat, clothing, all fashion 
goods, luxuries, ete. 


It is not needful to follow through all the reasoning in this 
article, but the concluding paragraph is noteworthy: 

‘‘The moral of the tale seems to be :—Education and research 
are the foundation of our future; we neglect them at our peril. 
The time to endow research is when we have the money, that is, 
in periods of prosperity ; the time to do research is when we have 
the time, that is, in periods of depression.’’ 

This last paragraph contains a program suitable for all of us. 

—A. W. A. 
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FINANCING THE COLLEGES 


JOHN PRICE JONES 
PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, JOHN PRICE JONES CORPORATION 


THE decade starting in 1920 witnessed an unparalleled increase 

in the amount of money devoted to education in this coun- 
try. The wealth of the colleges and universities, in land and 
buildings, in equipment and endowment, increased 48.9 per cent 
from 1923 to 1927 alone, or from $2,009,065,609 to $2,992,096,653. 
There was of course a great expansion in services by these insti- 
tutions, and a great increase in student enrolment. 

With the turn of the economic tide in 1929 and 1930 these 
same colleges and universities, despite their increased wealth, 
have found themselves, in many cases, in straitened circum- 
stances. That a critical change has taken place in college financ- 
ing is evident. What the future may hold nobody can foretell 
with accuracy. It seems worth while, however, to analyze the 
present situation and attempt to discover those trends which may 
indicate to what the colleges and universities of the United States 
may look forward during the next few years. 

Let us first consider the ways in which these educational insti- 
tutions have been financed hitherto. Gifts have at all times 
played a vital part, not only in the establishment of the colleges 
but in their subsequent support and growth. This has been true 
not only among the private institutions but among the state 
universities, which received their original impetus through 
grants of land from the Federal Government. 

These initial gifts, and subsequent ones, have not always con- 
sisted of land or money. Books and buildings established some 
of the oldest institutions. Whatever their character, however, 
these gifts fall into two general groups: gifts for capital and 
gifts for operating purposes, or, as they are sometimes called, 
‘‘oifts for immediate use.’’ Capital gifts include plant and 
equipment, or the funds to be invested therein, and endowment 
funds, or funds invested for income. And these endowment 
funds, in turn, may be classified either as providing aid for stu- 
dents or as providing income for faculty salaries or other ad- 
ministrative expenses. 
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Bequests have been fully as important a source of support for 
colleges as gifts made during the lifetime of the donors. Be- 
quests, like gifts, may be classified as capital funds or operating 
funds, although the tendency in bequests has been far more 
toward capital rather than toward operation. 

A third source of income, and one which has become increas- 
ingly important, has been that from tuition fees. Student fees 
have shown a steadily higher average level, particularly since 
the turn of the century, but at no time have the charges for 
tuition equalled the actual cost of the educational opportunities 
provided for the individual student. 

A fourth source is from rents, board and sundry services which 
colleges provide for their students and faculty, and in some cases 
to others. The rental of property for business purposes in some 
cases helps balance the university budget. One is forced to con- 
sider, in this connection, the large sums earned by college ath- 
letics in big stadia, although this income is seldom considered as 
belonging to the institution itself but rather to the student 
athletic association, by which it is expended for the support of 
non-income producing sports. 

The present, however, sees almost every educational institu- 
tion in the country facing a marked reduction in income and a 
difficult task in balancing its budget. The income from endow- 
ment has in many eases been reduced, in some e¢ases drastically 
so. By and large, operating income, both from tuition fees and 
from rent and board, has declined with the decrease in enrol- 
ments. Gifts have shown a steady decline in the past two years. 
Bequests as a source of revenue have suffered, as many estates 
have shown tremendous shrinkage as the securities market has 
declined. As an indication of the extent to which bequests and 
gifts have decreased even in the last year, it may be noted that 
Yale, which received $24,194,795 from these two sources in the 
academic year 1930-1931, received but $3,192,297 last year, while 
Harvard’s bequests and gifts dropped from $15,632,184 a year 

ago to $8,232,667 during the year just ended. Princeton has 
dropped from $2,101,171.78 a year ago to $1,423,041.30 last year. 

The extent of the decline in giving is also indicated by the 
following figures taken from recent reports of annual alumni 
funds: 
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Number of Giwers 


Institution A Institution B Institution C 
(Fund established (Fundestablished (Fund established 
1926) 1906) 1922) 
RD ssisecins m 3,305 6,988 943 
SE estates 4,832 7,305 1,032 
ee 5,639 7,629 1,023 
BED citnseessiin 5,976 7,974 1,136 
: | ee 6,067 8,379 921 
i. . Sea 6,387 8,729 Not Available 
Amount of Contributions 
Institution A Institution B Institution C 

[| ne $124,975.53 $110,578.37 $ 23,912.50 
DE sssssncanis 152,285.58 111,301.76 25,193.32 
MUN ssinsssccuss 184,362.88* 120,591.44 25,890.62* 
BORO cn. 177,765.56 129,786.50* 20,885.42 
ROP nus... 162,407.85 121,130.69 12,876.73 
et as 127,261.70 109,195.01 Not Available 


* Largest annual contribution. 


Thus it is apparent that while the number of contributors has 
increased continuously at two of the three institutions, the 
amount of money received has decreased steadily during the last 
three years. 

Simultaneous with this decrease in income of all sorts has come 
an increased burden upon the budget in the form of larger num- 
bers of requests for student aid. Students who ordinarily need 
no financial assistance are now obliged to seek scholarships or 
other forms of help because family incomes have been reduced. 
There are plenty of students who are anxious to enter college but 
an insufficient number of them are able to pay their own way. 

To balance the college budget in the face of these decreases in 
income three lines of action hold promise. First, is the practice 
of making economies in operation. Careful management studies 
have made possible marked cuts in expense. A reduction in the 
number of courses offered and in a few cases the lowering of the 
faculty salary scale have already been put into effect at various 
institutions. There appears, however, a strong effort to main- 
tain the present salary scales, and, instead, to reduce the total 
salary outgo by not filling such faculty vacancies as may occur. 
Increases in tuition fees appear unlikely as a helpful procedure; 
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in some few cases reductions have already been put into effect 
or are being considered. 

The second means of balancing the budget is an improvement 
in the organization of the institution’s finances. The need for a 
more careful handling of investment funds has become evident 
at many of the colleges. Analyses of endowment funds by finan- 
cial analysts, and a conservative policy in the making of invest- 
ments have been of material benefit to a number of institutions. 

In like manner, the handling of the institution’s debt has in 
many cases offered chances for savings. An example of this may 
be seen in the action of one of the larger Eastern universities, 
where it was discovered that the debts of the university were held 
by many different organizations and individuals at varying rates 
of interest. All these debts were consolidated in a single mort- 
gage at a lower rate of interest, using the buildings of the uni- 
versity as security. The result was a saving in interest charges 
of approximately one hundred thousand dollars a year, or the 
equivalent of an added endowment of some two million dollars. 
This method of refinancing is one which might profitably be 
adopted by many colleges. 

The third way of balancing the budget must be through inten- 
sified activities along fund-raising lines. It appears probable 
that, except in individual cases, there will be few intensive fund- 
raising campaigns for capital among colleges and universities 
for the next year or two. Not only must there be some return to 
normaley in general business conditions, but time must be per- 
mitted to repair the damages to the business structure and to 
private fortunes before gifts can be expected to flow again in any 
large amounts into educational channels. 

It is evident, however, that colleges and universities which con- 
duct well-organized bequest programs will be making an invest- 
ment of great worth for the future. The work of interesting 
well-to-do people to write the name of the institution into their 
wills, whether for definite sums or for proportions of the ultimate 
estates, will undoubtedly bear large dividends in years to come. 
The part played by bequests as compared to gifts from the living 
to seven large universities during the year 1930-1931 is shown in 
the accompanying table. Bequests to these institutions amounted 
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t to 55 per cent of the total amount received from both sources, or 
exceeded the amount received from gifts by 21 per cent in that 














t year. It seems safe to predict that over the next few years the 

a receipts from bequests will be fully as important as those from 

t gifts. 

; Summary of Bequests and Gifts 

1930-1931 
Bequests Gifts 
| Total 
Capital Other Capital Other 

| Yale 

University $24,194,795.58 $18,264,878.00 $....ccccccuscssmen $ 4,841,706.33 $1,088,211.25 
Harvard 
University 15,632,184.45 7,415,570.06 119,100.00  6,015,114.90 2,082,399.49 
University 
of Chicago 8,020,540.79 16,161.04 57,814.53  6,369,648.87 1,576,916.35 
Columbia 
University  3,083,828.08 464,447.67 16,542.06  1,950,638.35 652,200.00 
Princeton 
University 2,101,171.78 1,157,401.10 4,963.89 759,459.13 179,347.66 
Northwest- 
ern Univer- 
SD iscisiais 867,919.64 42,560.06 27,617.25 563,068.98 234,673.35 
New York 
University 753,217.58 DIO OIO ccsscsssseesssscccccrnse 50,559.45 323,729.24 





$54,653,657.90 $27,739,946.82 $226,037.73 $20,550,196.01 $6,137,477.34 





In line with this thought, several institutions are already 
active in seeking bequests, not only from alumni but from friends 
among the general public. For many years Cornell, with its 
slogan, ‘‘Cornell—Better Still, By Your Will,’’ has been making 
progress in building up a back-log of potential bequests. More 
recently the University of Pennsylvania, Johns Hopkins, Haver- 
ford College, Syracuse University, New York University and 
others have started well-planned efforts to interest alumni and 
friends in making bequests. To be sure, these plans are for the 
long future, but so far as fund-raising is concerned they repre- 
sent activities which can well be carried on at this time. 
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Another activity which evidently is productive even in time 
of depression is the quiet, persistent search for large gifts from 
those persons still in a position to give. The wealthy widow 
with few relatives and the wealthy bachelor are promising ‘‘pros- 
pects’’ for the colleges and universities. In several instances 
carefully prepared presentations setting forth the pressing need 
for a library, a new medical school building, or a fund to enable 
students to remain in college, have brought results in bequests or 
outright gifts and will doubtless continue to do so. 

There is likewise promise in the development of annual giving, 
even though the total amount obtained may show a temporary 
decrease. The increase in the number of givers should, when 
better times come, be reflected in an increase in the amounts 
received. While it is possible that certain of the alumni who 
have been forced to reduce the size of their gifts may thus 
acquire the habit of making small gifts, it seems far more proba- 
ble that most of those who stick to the custom of giving anything 
at all during the present period will increase their gifts largely 
as times improve. 

Over and beyond all this is the increasing need for a new excel- 
lence in the type of service which the colleges and universities 
are offering to the youth of the land, and an improvement in the 
general policies as to the institution’s public relations. Not only 
must the institution be doing the best job it can from the point 
of view of the services it offers, but it should maintain an attitude 
toward the public that will merit and win public regard. When 
good times return, those institutions which have consistently 
maintained their efforts to widen and strengthen their circle of 
friends will be the ones to reap the harvest of benefactions to 
education that is at present withheld. 

To support this policy, and to acquaint the public with the 
institution, there must needs be a carefully worked out and ade- 
quate publicity program, not of the press agent variety, nor for 
propaganda, but for the dissemination of legitimate news con- 
cerning the college in a manner befitting the dignity of the 
institution and in a way that will meet with the approval of 
editors and readers alike. If the institution has managed to 
trim its sails to the present financial breezes and is carrying on 
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actively in the face of present conditions, the public should be 
permitted to know it, and, knowing it, will carry through a far 
more favorable impression to the days when the business skies 
have cleared. 

All these activities can be carried on at the present time in 
behalf of most institutions. They can be organized and their 
functioning improved now, despite the economic situation. Such 
anticipatory work among the colleges and universities of the 
United States will be fully and amply rewarded when the present 
economic storm has passed. 





AN URGENT NEED 


tn normal years girls dropping out can find work and earn 

money for a year or two, returning later to complete their 
courses. But now, what are they to do? If they drop out they 
don’t come back. These students are doing everything they 
possibly can to help themselves. They work outside—if they 
ean find work—for many hours a week at all sorts of odd jobs. 
They borrow. But they must have some help. 

We must keep education going if we are to build for the future. 
It is terrible to see other things collapse, but we must recognize 
the fact that we shall pay for any lapse in education now. The 
college must face it as a unit, a kind of family. We have never 
had anything approach this before. 

I have urged the students to draw on any outside source of 
support they can, and to borrow if need be. I have asked those 
who have money enough for their own tuition to help the others 
in any way they can, and to give me the names of persons to 
whom I may write for aid. It is a point of honor for no girl 
to accept a dollar of scholarship money beyond her own needs. 

In a number of families money saved to put daughters through 
college is now being used for bare necessities. In some instances, 
the father’s business has gone to smash and the daughter is left 
with her college course half completed. Families with no pre- 
vious experience of hardship are forced to cut their expenditures 
to the bone and are finding it difficult to cope with changed 
conditions.—Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard College, 
as reported in New York Herald-Tribune, May 11, 1932. 








INVESTING IN SPIRITUAL VALUES 


JOHN WILLIAM HANCHER 
COUNSELLOR IN PHILANTHROPY, THE HANCHER ORGANIZATION 


VERY administrator of colleges supported through philan- 
thropy or partially supported through it is familiar with the 
phrase, ‘‘When any department of my business does not pay, it 
goes to the scrap heap.’’ That is perfectly proper to say and to 
do because they who utter it are in business for profit. The goal 
of philanthropic education is character, personality, power, 
leadership. But money is essential, indeed a sine qua non to 
such goal. Its supply is the responsibility of those who have it 
or acquire it. 

If one is born to property he must contribute to education, 
through taxation, from birth. At death, taxation against the 
remainder more or less continues until the final settlement of 
the estate. All this is to say that public education is a community 
responsibility and its financial maintenance is a common prop- 
erty responsibility. 

As I interpret the caption upon which I have been requested 
to write, its word ‘‘College’’ refers particularly to the liberal 
arts college, dependent upon philanthropy for that portion of 
its financial maintenance not provided from fees paid by stu- 
dents and from other dependable stable resources. Such a col- 
lege usually is recognized by some religious organization or 
denomination, not only as its responsibility but as its oppor- 
tunity for service, its high privilege toward the idealism of 
human democracy, of world-wide brotherhood. The permanent 
financing of such institutions is essential. Otherwise all is lost. 
Their complete and final financing in any one generation is im- 
possible, and any such effort is futile. 

When the late James J. Hill was giving generously to col- 
leges within his tremendous Northwestern railway empire, he 
used to say, ‘‘I do not have enough money to finance these 
institutions permanently. But if by my own giving and the 
giving of others we can get them to where they have each $300,- 
000 endowment, they never can be closed.’’ That was the utter- 
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ance of a leader of far flung vision, noble aim and lofty purpose. 
But the field of college inquiry has broadened, the courses of 
study offered have multiplied, departmental responsibilities have 
increased and the earnings of an endowment of $300,000 have 
become relatively insignificant in college budgets. 

As a young college president entering upon the beginnings of 
my responsibilities, I asked a multitude of questions of many 
presidents and administrators through a period of years. Among 
those whose counsels I sought was a president-emeritus, rich in 
experience and honored because of his successful professional 
career. I asked him how much endowment a college must have 
before it will never need any more. His answer was, ‘‘ Young 
man, whenever any college gets all the endowment it needs, it 
has passed the summit and is en route down the western slope.’’ 
Many of our oldest, strongest and most appreciated colleges, 
supposed until recently to have been comfortably endowed and 
reasonably expanded, are now in direst straits. Whether from 
lack of adequate endowment capital or misfortune to their in- 
vestments, the result is the same. This is as true of many 
standard universities as of liberal arts colleges. 

But the values and privileges of these latter colleges, de- 
pendent upon philanthropy, are ours. Coordinately, their re- 
sponsibilities are ours. These responsibilities entail their proper 
financing. How shall we do it? 

Essential financing contemplates sites, buildings, equipment, 
endowment, operations or budgets. Whether a given institution 
should continue in the realm of education or be recognized as 
superfluous and discontinued, has no place in this study. We 
dismissed it with the first two words of this paragraph, ‘‘essen- 
tial financing. ”’ 

A college may be so financed as to meet the requirements of 
its acknowledged responsibilities and undertakings and yet lack 
much. It must also command the appreciation of its con- 
stituents and friends, likewise the friends of its legitimate ideals 
and dreams. College education means sacrifice by somebody, 
somewhere, often by many bodies multiwhere. Sacrifice usually 
means an altar; not necessarily of wood or stone or brick or clay 
or iron or steel; but an altar. An altar means an offering. A 
college altar is a place of sacrifice to Jehovah. In other words, 
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education must be a trinitarian process, a trinity physical, intel- 
lectual and spiritual. When this trinity is curricular or extra- 
curricular, financing is least difficult. 

It is always difficult, because sacrifice should enter in where 
college offerings and leadership look to physical maturity, in- 
tellectual liberty, spiritual freedom, soul mastery and coopera- 
tive life purpose through consistent personality and democratic 
idealism! But people of conviction who acknowledge their 
stewardship of property, their responsibilities for the general 
weal, their faith in the ultimate issues of civilization and life 
under Jehovah will not be found wanting. Resources will come. 
Funds will be provided. There is a residue of consecrated, de- 
voted people of reasonable, often of generous means, who believe 
in liberal education under auspices which do not fail to direct 
the attention of students to life’s ultimate values in the revela- 
tions and visions which center about the altars of Jehovah. 

Within five years we of The Hancher Organization accepted 
an invitation to raise $100,000 for a standard college whose 
emphasis is not less upon physical development and intellectual 
achievement but strongly upon spiritual life and culture; an in- 
stitution where academic standards and pedagogic values are 
maintained but where the premiership of spiritual religion and 
life is never lost sight of. When the closing day came, the re- 
port was more than two and one-third times $100,000. We were 
then asked to carry it on toward a half million. That closing day 
came and the report was $565,000. These successes begot further 
courage in the college authorities and in us. The constituency 
was asked to make it a million. The final report on that total 
asking was more than eleven hundred thousand; a concrete ap- 
preciation of spiritual premiership on the part of people of prop- 
erty who consider themselves stewards of Jehovah. We could 
cite kindred instances many. 

But specific planning and projecting for each individual col- 
lege, reveal the rub. Campaigns have been so many, so well done 
and so badly done, sometimes so overdone, that the very word, in 
many quarters, is anathema. Certain it is that the old time 
enthusiastic ‘‘drive’’ and its less objectionable campaign have 
gone at least temporarily into eclipse, while the more quiet ef- 
fort in the nature of a still hunt among individuals substitutes 
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advantageously. There abide in power, however, certain funda- 
mentals upon which we may build even now and through which 
colleges have been and are being financed. These fundamentals, 
varied in form, are as old as humanity and as new as the need 
of today. 

Every institution seeking funds must tell its story to those 
from whom it expects help. Too often it does not know how to 
do well, this which seems so simple. Sometimes, afraid, it dodges 
the issue. Occasionally a booster atmosphere is mistakenly be- 
gotten, when serious expression of the real situation is more effec- 
tively in order with thoughtful people who can give. Let the 
material forms of publicity take care of themselves so far as this 
paper is concerned—use brochures or letters or broadsides or 
whatever you like. The message is the thing! The manner of its 
saying is vastly important. The candor of its expression and the 
sympathetic, constructive appeal will help the college to success. 
Other types of message have often induced failure. Each institu- 
tion should set forth its need, its record, its service and its 
vision of opportunity in a way that will generate conviction 
in the hearts of those who receive these messages that here is a 
valiant and a vital piece of educational statesmanship; here, an 
institution that deserves sacrificial help on large lines. There 
is little danger of stepping too heavily upon the accelerator of 
conviction. 

Organization sometimes ramifies extensively. Other times it 
should be the irreducible minimum of simplicity, cumbered with 
as little mechanism as is essential for covering a field effectively 
and procuring such pledged resources as the college needs. It 
is impossible to prescribe wholesale forms of publicity or or- 
ganization. Each must be set up according to local symptoms 
and conditions, if success is even contemplated. Failure in 
doing this properly, explains some debacles in college financing. 

Occasionally outright gifts are available, but not so often. 
Many who would do it that way, cannot. They should be sought 
though even when times are hard; sought with wisdom and tire- 
less courage. People even now do pledge and they do pay. It is 
none too worthy to speak slightingly of the integrity of philan- 
thropie pledges when men and women this country across have 
bled and yet do, to pay that which they have pledged aggregat- 
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ing hundreds of millions of dollars to colleges and other philan- 
thropic institutions. It is easy and fairly popular to deride such 
pledges. It is not easy to procure them or to pay them. When 
properly taken and efficiently followed up in collection, the 
record of history proves that they collect in as large measure as 
the commercial obligation. They will not collect themselves. 

The ways of the world have changed radically and recently. 
But certain forces abide. Hemmed around with the limitations 
of the humanly finite, we need for our colleges and for their 
financing those enlargements of vision and of possibilities that 
come only by contact with the Infinite. The process is prayer. 
The result is power. It is as fruitful today and as essential, it 
will stir the heart today, as surely as ever. It will open trea- 
sures undreamed for our colleges as it has done. But prayer, to 
release this power, must be earnest and believing, devout and 
sincere. 

These three fundamentals fall short when the goal is set as 
‘four college.’’ The college is secondary. Our children are 
primary. Nothing good that the normal father and mother do 
not wish for their children. It is for these that the college exists. 
Buildings, libraries, laboratories, campuses, endowments and all 
the rest are merely the material expression of the spiritual urge 
to sacrificial financing for our children and their adequate edu- 
cational opportunity. 

Yet, it calls for pressure. A distinguished Presbyterian lay- 
man, leading merchant of his city, frankly to a group of trus- 
tees who feared that we would use pressure in northwest Iowa 
in financing its college said, ‘‘If I thought they would not use 
pressure I should be opposed to their coming. I can’t sell dry 
goods and you can’t succeed in your business without unceasing 
pressure.’’ Neither can a college finance itself without pressure 
of the right sort. 

The realm of educational financing deserves proper pressure in 
presenting the situation, in developing conviction of need, in 
meeting this need and in insistent attention to the collecting of 
pledges which become liquid resources for college capital or 
budget. Collettions are the keystone of the arch. Every skil- 
fully handled campaign for this type of college affords a by- 
product of new friends and enlarged resources. This by-product 
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will wither and die promptly if left to itself, no matter how good 
the ground into which the seed falls. But weeded and watered it 
will produce a real harvest; not always quick with mushroom 
growth but one of stable, dependable values that endure. 

Not so long ago, the college did not stop to consider a balanced 
budget. Expansion was in the air; we were at the peak; there 
was money for everything and everything looked possible. Now 
with utmost seriousness, the way must be found by reduction of 
staff or of salaries or of both, to reach a budget that will balance 
today and not unbalance tomorrow. This will let out some water 
that is better out than in, it will work some hardships but it 
will bring our colleges to better soundness in financial adminis- 
ration. 

With the world topsy-turvy, with civilization reeling in 
America and beyond every sea until nobody knows what tomor- 
row will reveal, there is imperative necessity for stabilizing the 
service of the college at whose heart stands the spiritual altar. 
Banks may be calling its notes. Its invested securities may have 
gone downward to disappearance. New ways of tide-over are 
being used for this crisis, as a bridge over which colleges may 
move from present instability to firmer financial resources for 
strengthening such service in education. 

There is money today in the country; money that is looking 
for investment in the welfare of humanity. Other dependences 
have failed; other securities have proven their insecurity. The 
tonic morality, the spiritual purpose, the educational goal of 
the college of liberal arts for values to civilization give such an 
institution incomparable appeal and it can finance itself along 
one or the other of these general principles or a combination of 
them, even now. 

God is not dead. His Kingdom has need for these institu- 
tions. The silver and the gold are His; the cattle upon a thou- 
sand hills belong to Him. The vein for the silver and the place 
of the gold are in the hands of His stewards. Some of them may 
be nearer your college than you dream. 











FINANCING THE “BIG BUSINESS” OF EDUCATION 


GEORGE OLVER TAMBLYN 
PRESIDENT OF TAMBLYN AND BRowNn 


HIGHER education in the United States has already assumed 
very much the proportions of a ‘‘Big Business.’’ 

It is estimated that a grand total of $1,664,960,723 is invested 
in the physical plants of universities, colleges and professional 
schools, and that in addition they possess productive funds of 
$1,150,112,252. The holdings of secondary schools, which so 
largely feed the colleges, amount to $625,672,000 more in plant 
and equipment and $79,469,000 in endowment. The Office of 
Education of the Department of the Interior reports that even 
in the lean and economical year of 1930 a total of 1,044 institu- 
tions of the first division referred to above made expenditures 
and disbursements of $563,547,070. 

In the industrial world, the output of so large an enterprise 
would have to be marketed at a profit over the cost of production 
in order to survive. Applying this formula to the operation of 
education would imply that income from tuition should overtop 
operative expenses. Since each student costs from $200 to $600 
more a year than he pays in tuition, a substantial increase in the 
existing selling price of education would be necessary even to 
balance production cost—an increase so large as to be prohibi- 
tive in many instances. 

But education is not a commodity salable by the yard or 
pound. Free primary and high school education is an estab- 
lished and accepted obligation of our social order. It is extended 
to the field of higher education by tax supported colleges and 
universities, and the avowed and general purpose of other col- 
leges is to make their facilities available to students of limited 
means as generally and generously as possible. Meeting this cost 
is a self-assumed duty of society, and must continue to be if our 
colleges and universities are to remain free from the political 
influence which any system of tax support more or less imposes. 

In short, we must accept the fact that meeting the discrepancy 
between tuition income and operative and expansion costs is the 
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obligation of a society that insists there shall be higher educa- 
tion for its youth, whether or not they can pay for it in full. 

Increasing tuition to the level of actual cost and providing 
scholarship endowment to finance students unable to meet the 
increased charge only begs the issue, since such funds must be 
provided somehow and in very large amounts. And it is evi- 
dent that such demands, coupled with those of necessary plant 
extensions and increasing overhead, cannot be met by annual 
income from alumni funds. 

Accordingly it seems reasonable to presume that for many 
years to come institutions of higher education will have to face 
the obligation of seeking this extra financing. It becomes a ques- 
tion of the mechanics of presenting the bill in the most direct 
and effective way and of securing a maximum percentage of 
collections at minimum expense. 

Happily—and unhappily—there is a wealth of experience on 
which to draw. Its genesis is found in the days of those pioneers 
of faith and courage who sought meagre sustenance for their 
schools and academies in journeyings from door to door in gig 
or saddle. That same principle of personal appeal survives to- 
day ; but growth of needs and increase of individual wealth have 
created new conditions and new methods—as well as new diffi- 
culties. 

In common acceptance of the term, the financial ‘‘drive’’ has 
waned in popularity. The crimes committed in its name are 
legion; the wounds left are slow to heal. Extortionate charges, 
excessive costs, distortion of facts, disregard of established repu- 
tations and traditions, high-pressure methods—all have had 
their day. 

Gradually, as these methods fell into disrepute, there grew up 
a new concept of obligation and of method. Increasing com- 
petition and multiplying appeals have called for new standards, 
for increased skill, ability, experience and initiative, and for the 
enlistment of business principles of efficiency, economy and or- 
ganization. In order to insure cooperation and support today, an 
appeal must be presented so as not only to interest and to con- 
vince, but to stand the test of critical examination as to sound- 
ness, accuracy and justifiable need. 
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The requirements necessitate at the very outset careful inves- 
tigation and consideration of the merits of the cause, the sum 
warranted by the needs, the potential constituency from which 
response may be expected, the general conditions that must be 
anticipated in presenting the appeal, and the progress best 
adapted to meeting them. This study is a discriminating as 
well as a constructive one. The presentation of unwarranted and 
unworthy appeals has added many difficulties to the task of 
financing legitimate and merited causes. 

To many of those concerned with the problem of financing the 
always growing needs of our colleges, the hope has perhaps come 
of private resort to a few friends of means capable of providing 
the desired funds. But rarely are such hopes fulfilled. The 
friend of means must be interested and carefully cultivated be- 
fore he will give, and no surer means of interesting him has 
been discovered than the actual proof of the united support 
and participation of alumni and friends expressed in a con- 
certed effort to do their share. 

Moreover, names on the dotted line no longer constitute the 
sole objective of fund raising efforts. Through the medium of 
dignified, attractive and convincing publicity and through the 
enlistment of the personal participation of many people—so that 
sympathy after being aroused may be translated into action— 
the general public becomes keenly aware of an institution and 
the part it is playing in cultural progress. Supporting constitu- 
encies are extended and lasting friendships created against the 
day when there may be further needs to satisfy. This exceed- 
ingly valuable by-product of modern fund raising methods 
would be lost were it possible to secure financing privately or 
through a limited group. 

In short, fund raising today requires intelligent, sympathetic 
and skilled direction, truthful, engaging and convincing inter- 
pretation, sound and economical business operation. 

The necessity of assuring these essentials is reflected in the 
attitude of the busy men and women of affairs who are drafted 
for leadership in these enterprises. Such persons—and they are 
of the type who are essential to success—are apt to be impatient 
of inefficient and blundering methods. They demand the assur- 
ance of experienced and competent cooperation. Their par- 
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ticipation is, in fact, more and more dependent on the certainty 
of skilled and efficient direction so that their time may be con- 
served and their personal effort utilized to the fullest advantage. 

The college president is equally concerned in conservation of 
his time and energies through skilled and experienced coopera- 
tion and direction of efforts to increase endowment and resources. 
Manifestly, his function is supervision of the scholastic activities 
of his college. For this he has been trained and presumably en- 
gaged. To trespass on this exacting obligation by the exactions 
of money raising, is something of an injustice to the man and to 
the institution. 

Certainly the most effective method of minimizing this tres- 
pass is to supply expert direction that will conserve personal 
participation for only those functions and occasions that are of 
first importance. 

It has been our belief that a service capable of meeting such 
requirements could be supplied only through the maintenance of 
a carefully selected personnel whose character, fitness and ability 
are established by actual trial and experience under careful 
supervision. Such assurance cannot be given when the per- 
sonnel offered for the direction of such undertakings is drawn 
from the open market of the unemployed and on a temporary 
and limited term of service. 

It is equally important, we believe, that such service be offered 
on a sound business basis; that there be no uncertainty as to 
the obligation which the institution assumes in its engagement. 
For this reason our practice has always been to present as a 
part of our contractual agreement a budgeted estimate of the 
maximum expense with a guarantee that it will not be exceeded. 
The total cost to the client may be less than the estimate, but 
cannot exceed it. Thus there is provided a guarantee of the 
maximum expense before any obligation is incurred. 

This practice necessarily entails a careful preliminary study 
of an institution and the conditions that are to be anticipated 
in presenting its appeal. Such investigations we make 
gratuitously and without obligation. Gradually this department 
of our service has grown to be one of general counsel available to 
institutions of repute and standing, its purpose being to advise 
not only on actual fund raising methods but on questions of 
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policy, preparedness and warrant for public presentation of 
needs. In a considerable majority of instances investigation 
discloses conditions that do not merit public support or that 
suggest the preliminary correction of operating methods or the 
strengthening of constituencies. Discovery of such conditions 
and their frank presentation, we consider a valuable phase of 
our service. 

It is estimated that well over $300,000,000 was given to educa- 
tional institutions in the United States in 1930. How much of 
this amount is traceable to the employment of organized methods 
of appeal it is impossible to determine; but certainly the pro- 
portion is a dominating one, for few contributions aside from 
bequests come without systematic and persistent seeking, and 
even legacies are in a majority of instances traceable to the gen- 
eral public enlightenment as to an institution’s merits that an 
efficiently directed fund raising effort assures. 

Out of our experience gained in directing the processes of se- 
euring $150,000,000 in voluntary contributions, there has grown 
the inevitable conclusion that no other method of financing the 
needs of the educational institutions of the country has been 
devised comparable in effectiveness to the carefully organized 
appeal participated in by intelligently directed volunteer 
workers. 

And this experience warrants the further assertion that it is 
still possible, through a well organized and well directed cam- 
paign, not only to secure a reasonable sum for a deserving uni- 
versity, school or college, but to accomplish the task in such 
a way that both those who work and those who give will be 
genuinely satisfied, and will be left with the consciousness of 
having made a real contribution to education and to society. 





























A FIVE OR TEN YEAR FINANCING PROGRAM FOR A 
COLLEGE 
A. C. MARTS 
PRESIDENT OF MARTS AND LUNDY 


HUNDRED persons may be found able to point out the mis- 

takes of the ‘‘campaign’’ method for raising capital funds 
for a college, where but one may be found with a better plan. 
Such better plans are, however, in the making. Vigor of mind 
and sincerity of purpose have ventured to penetrate the fog sur- 
rounding this important question and are emerging with a new 
technique suited to the needs of the colleges of the 1930 decade. 
We have, for illustration, devised our plan which we call ‘‘The 
Five or Ten Year Financing Program.’’ 

Up to about 1926 the ‘‘whirlwind campaign”’ served the col- 
leges with amazing effectiveness. Thousands of endowments 
and buildings—colleges, hospitals, churches, Y. M. C. A.’s—bear 
living witness to the ability of the ‘‘campaign’’ method to pro- 
duce enormous sums for the service of humanity. 

But nature has an inexorable law which might be phrased 
‘‘Not too much of anything,’’ and in the middle of the 1920 
decade it became very apparent that the giving public had had 
entirely too much of ‘‘whirlwind campaigns.’’ 

About this time certain undesirable by-products of some 
previous college ‘‘campaigns’’ began to come into clear view and 
thus added to the growing distaste for this technique. Some of 
these by-products were: 

A considerable shrinkage took place in several instances. 

Some colleges were not able to maintain a later steady level of 
performance anywhere near the temporary high level of the 
‘‘campaign’’ period and a bad sag in prestige and morale 
ensued. 

Some colleges attempted second and even third campaigns in 
the decade and foolishly used the same appeal to the same alumni 
to ‘‘pay their debt to Alma Mater,’’ which the alumni felt they 
had paid a few years previously. 

Certain church colleges went to the well of denominational 
generosity with ‘‘campaign’’ technique too often in the 1920’s 
and found that their pitchers had cracked. 
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Some colleges attempted to raise sums far beyond their ability 
to obtain and their moans of disappointment swelled the chorus 
of discontent with the ‘‘campaign’’ method. 

Many sensitive men came to feel that while indeed the method 
did produce gratifying financial returns, yet it was a highly 
mechanical and somewhat hollow method, not in full harmony 
with the best traditions of the American college. 

Long before the end of prosperity the ‘‘ whirlwind campaign”’ 
was under sentence, as far as its continued service to colleges 
was concerned. Its head was on the block awaiting the coup de 
grace which the economic crash obligingly dealt it. 


THE Five or TEN YEAR PROGRAM 
Now, what is this new method which is emerging for service 
in the decade ahead? New life often grows out of the decay of 
old life. So it is that this new method of financing a college 
roots in the decline of the old ‘‘campaign’’ method, eliminating 


features of the ‘‘campaign’’ which have proved harmful, retain- 


ing many elements of strength (which it cannot be gainsaid the 
‘‘campaign’’ had), and giving the whole process a slower tempo, 
more pleasing to a decade which seems destined to place less 
value on ballyhoo, size for its own sake, and hollow slogans than 
did the decade recently ended. 


A CoMPLETE STUDY AND A DETAILED PLAN 


This new method for finaneing a college is called a Five Year 
(or Ten Year) Financing Program. Its first phase is a two 
months’ study of the college’s financial requirements and finan- 
cial constituency. Out of this thorough study a Financing 
Program is created which is the blueprint for the whole under- 
taking, definite, detailed and budgeted. This Program then 
becomes the financial policy and purpose of the administration 
and trustees. 

Let no one think that this Program is just a long-drawn-out 
passing of the hat or siege, for it is impossible to drag out a 
financial appeal on an even level over a five year period. It is 
a progressive, cumulative process over a five or ten year period 
which has its climaxes and its suspense; its quiet cultivation 
and its intensive appeals; its period of passivity as well as of 
publicity. It is a well constructed financing program which can 
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sustain interest, drama and effectiveness over a five or ten year 
period with different emphases at different times. 


ENLARGING THE CONSTITUENCY 


One of the important things which the Financing Program 
undertakes to do is to enlarge greatly the college’s potential 
constituency. The average college’s financial constituency is 
built on too narrow a base and when the time of need comes, the 
college has all too few interested friends to whom it can appeal. 
One college which is seeking a $2,000,000 fund had in its files 
to start with the names of only 1100 living persons who had ever 
given the college a dollar. The very first move in their Financ- 
ing Program was to expand their files to 12,000 prospective sub- 
seribers—not just to dump 10,900 more names into their files, 
but to discover by careful research that number of men and 
women able to give, to whom some vital reason for giving could 
be presented. This step in the college’s program is now nearly 
completed after eight months’ of the painstaking work of an 
experienced man who traveled 14,000 miles in a car and inter- 
viewed 610 persons in the compilation of the new list. Many a 
college lies within ‘‘acres of diamonds’’ which only a diamond 
engineer can point out to it. 


THE CULTIVATION OF NEW FRIENDS 


The Five Year Financing Program insists that new friend- 
ships must be made long before the new friends are solicited. A 
man on the street whose only approach to you is with a tin cup 
in his extended hand does not draw you into any intimate friend- 
ship with him. Nor does a college make permanent friends by 
making its first approach to prospective friends a request for 
their money. Yet that is the traditional method colleges have 
used. A well-known college president recently said that his col- 
lege had never undertaken any cultivation program of new lists 
of prospective friends except as a part of a plan of almost im- 
mediate solicitation. On the other hand, a certain president 
made his first visit four years ago to a wealthy man and during 
a fifteen minute call steered definitely and purposely away from 
the discussion of money. His charm and far-sightedness at- 
tracted the admiration of the man and a real friendship began. 
This man’s will was probated during the past six months and in 
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it was a bequest for $500,000 to this president’s college. It pays 
to make friends for your college in the same wholesome, frank 
manner that one uses in making friends for oneself. 


A Pusuic Event as A MEANS OF CULTIVATION 


A step of importance in the cultivation program is a public 
event of general interest which will draw the attention of the 
public to the college and its distinctive purpose. This event 
should be genuinely disassociated from any financial appeal. By 
proper management, thousands of persons will attend such an 
event, the newspapers will seek news’of it and all who attend or 
read of it will receive a pleasing impression of the past sig- 
nificance and the present importance of this college. Thus a 
college widens its circle of friends and deepens their interest in 
its program. In the past year or two you have observed some 
of these events without realizing they were part of Five Year 
Financing Programs, so skillfully and subtly were they planned. 


SOLICITATION PERIODS 


In the Five Year Financing Program certain intensive and 
aggressive periods of solicitation are scheduled, each planned to 
reach one definite section of the financial constituency. Al- 
though the whole program extends over a long period, the 
solicitation of each separate group is not a long-drawn-out weari- 
some affair; quite the contrary. 


A Lone Look AHEAD 


The limits set upon the length of this paper are fast approach- 
ing and this brief description must suffice to suggest the general 
nature and method of our Five Year Financing Program. It is 
frankly based upon a long look ahead and an attractive system 
for making new friends for the college. 

It is built on the observation that the harvesting of funds for 
a college is a process like unto the harvesting of wheat. First, 
the enriching of the land, the tilling of the soil; the planting of 
the seed. Then the winter of anxiety; followed by the spring 
of promise; the rain, the sunshine and the gradual ripening of 
the grain. And all of the process planned and executed by a 
husbandman who knows how to select his ground, how to culti- 
vate it properly, how to sow his seed, how and when to harvest 
the grain and, at last, how to store it away in the granary. 
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FUND RAISING THROUGH CAREFUL PLANNING 


LYMAN L. PIERCE 
PRESIDENT OF PIERCE AND HEDRICK 


N normal times the college is often able to approach its financ- 

ing problem from an angle not feasible today. Then it may 

frequently be safe to assume that the funds required can be 
raised by any one of several accepted methods. 

At present, however, the college is faced by a question that 
involves ability to secure money. 

Success of the college appeal depends upon the existence of 
a sympathetic audience possessing financial ability to furnish 
support. 

We have been passing through a period of economic depres- 
sion in which powerful influences have been mobilized to focus 
public interest and sympathy upon physical needs. The result 
has been to create a rather general belief that appeals for other 
needs than these do not fall within the ‘‘emergency”’ classifica- 
tion and that they may well be deferred. 

Nor is it alone the mental attitude of the public that has been 
affected. Individual giving ability has been notably lessened. 
Many now feel that they must choose between the two appeals— 
and the psychology of the moment is strongly in favor of that 
which involves the physical need. 

Of course funds are always needed to make the program of 
the college more effective, but aside from this there is the cur- 
rent program to support, and the college so situated as to be 
able to do this from endowment income and fees is rare indeed. 

As the current program furnishes the sole foundation for 
future development, and as the college itself is lost if that pro- 
gram is not saved, there is a real ‘‘emergency’’ element in the 
financial problems of many colleges. 

The national character of the Pierce and Hedrick organiza- 
tion has afforded it unusual opportunities to study college prob- 
lems in various sections of the country and to draw from them 
certain conclusions upon which it has based a financing plan 
already tested in operation with gratifying results. 

Among the conclusions reached are the following: 
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(1) Colleges fail to improve obvious opportunities for culti- 
vating existing constituencies and increasing them. 

(2) When periodic appeals for support are made they em- 
phasize particular features of the program, but with little at- 
tempt to fit immediate objectives into their proper places as 
parts of a larger plan affecting the entire program. 

(3) The sympathetic interest of a constituency can only be 
retained through continuity of cultivation, and constituencies 
increased only through exploration of the field and establishment 
of new points of contact. 


Our financing plan, therefore, is premised upon a revised con- 
cept of the importance attaching to the public relations activities 
of the college. It provides for the establishment and operation 
of a Bureau of Public Relations which will strive to capitalize 
the public appeal of the college in every legitimate manner. 

Specifically, the Bureau is expected to: (a) discover the pro- 
gressive financial needs of the college; (b) formulate and state 
the case for those needs; (ce) discover sources for financing; (d) 
prepare the approach to such sources and effect contact with 
them; (e) maintain these contacts until decisions are reached. 

In developing the financing program the following sequence is 
normally adopted: (1) Current Budget, representing the sum 
annually required from contributive sources until the need is 
provided for by increased endowment; (2) Debt; (3) Con- 
tingent Requirements—where funds have been made available 
on condition that other amounts be raised; (4) Additional 
Buildings and their Endowment; (5) General Endowment; (6) 
Special Projects—including funds for increasing the scope and 
output of the college. 

The plan is designed to be as comprehensive as possible. In 
application it is progressive, seeking to make every step of per- 
manent value so that its progress will be an asset at any time in 
the program and will not be dissipated as such results often have 
been in the past. 

The various items of the plan are developed with a single ob- 
jective in view—an interview with the prospect for the purpose 
of securing his contribution. 

The first step is to discover and define the need. No pro- 
gram, at the start, can be more than tentative, except in its 
major items, and it is important that influence be always at work 
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to discover new and attractive channels for the use of money 
after emergency requirements have been met. 

Formulation and statement of the case is next in order. Every 
college has a distinct personality—features in location and ser- 
vice setting it apart from others. In almost every instance its 
financial problems arise not from mismanagement but from 
courage and foresight in entering and cultivating an untilled 
field. These and every other telling argument must be presented 
in irresistible statement, re-emphasized until accepted. 

Next comes discovery of sources for financial support. In 
general, these sources include every intelligent individual within 
the college’s sphere of influence and reputation, as well as 
friends of higher education universally. However, lists must be 
built up and kept up. These lists must also be properly classified 
and rated. 

In preparing the approach to prospects a background of gen- 
eral publicity is created. In this connection the plan contem- 
plates use of the press, periodicals and special literature, as well 
as utilization of the radio, the pulpit and platform, special pro- 
grams featuring talented undergraduate groups, and community 
recognition periods. 

As a final preliminary to the interview itself, formation of 
city and town committees with alumni and known friends as 
the nuclei is provided for. State committees of outstanding and 
public spirited citizens are also created, all functioning with the 
support and cooperation of faculty and students wherever pos- 
sible. 

With efficient direction this plan has demonstrated that it 
provides one answer to the question, ‘‘How Can the Colleges be 
Financed ?’’ 
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THE PROGRAM OF ASSOCIATED COLLEGES 


CALVIN H. FRENCH 
PRESIDENT OF HASTINGS COLLEGE 


HE program of ‘‘ Associated Colleges’’ contemplates securing 

money for a selected group of colleges sponsored by a group 

of business and professional men of: national standing and in- 

fluence and served by a competent firm of campaign advisors 
and directors. 

At the time this paragraph is written the organization is in- 
complete though well advanced. It provides for a membership 
of about thirty-five colleges, one in each state where a suitable 
college is found available. The colleges included, because of 
their locations, development, history, management, ideals and 
other features justify additional and adequate investment, while 
they have not yet outgrown the need for such help as it is pro- 
posed to get for them. They are distributed not only geo- 
graphically but also with respect to the churches with which 
they are affiliated. This group of colleges will therefore make 
an appeal both national and interdenominational in its scope. 

Associated with the presidents of the colleges there will be a 
group of business and professional men of national standing and 
influence. These men, in number equal to the number of col- 
leges in the group, will form, with the college presidents, the 





Editorial Note: Among the most interesting developments of recent years 
are cooperative movements among the colleges. In the absence of an official 
statement of the plans of the Liberal Arts College Movement, we call atten- 
tion to some of the outstanding features, especially the attractive Bulletins 
edited by Secretary B. Warren Brown, which are furnished in large numbers 
to the member colleges and mailed by the colleges to their friends and sup- 
porters; the nation-wide radio broadcast of last autumn participated in by 
the President of the United States, and the series of regional conferences 
which have characterized especially the year 1932. Other announcements 
will undoubtedly be made soon. The Chairman of the Movement is Presi- 
dent Harry M. Gage, of Coe College, and the Executive Secretary, Mr. B. 
Warren Brown. The headquarters are in Chicago. The annual meeting has 
always been held during the week devoted to the meetings of the Council, 
the Association and the church college associations.—2#. L. K. 
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organization known as ‘‘ Associated Colleges.’’ Together, they 
will command the attention and interest of the friends and sup- 
porters of liberal, Christian education. 

The chairman of the organization will be a business man; the 
president will be a college man, the treasurer an eminent busi- 
ness man; the vice-presidents and other members of the execu- 
tive committee will be college and business men. 

Associated Colleges will employ, indeed, has employed a firm 
of competent and experienced campaign directors and organ- 
izers who will serve the entire group of colleges under the 
direction of the officers and the executive committee. 

It is proposed to secure for each of the member colleges, dur- 
ing a five year period, $30,000 each year for current expenses, 
and, at some time before the end of the period, $1,000,000 for 
endowment or other capital purposes. Of the $30,000 to be 
secured each year, $15,000 will be obtained by the national or- 
ganization outside the area of the college and without its help. 
The other $15,000 will be obtained by the college from among its 
friends with the help of the national organization. Of the 
$1,000,000, one third, $325,000, will be obtained by the national 
organization outside the area of the college and without its help. 
The other two-thirds, $675,000, will be obtained by the college 
from its friends with the help of the national organization. 

Each college on becoming a member of the organization pays 
an organization fee of $300 and agrees to pay a monthly fee of 
$300. When, by agreement between any member college and 
the national organization, the local eampaign for the $675,000 
capital fund is begun for such member college an additional fee 
of $15,425 is paid by that college. Assuming the complete suc- 
cess of the plan, the cost to each college will be 3.6 per cent of the 
amount secured for it. This result is made possible by three 
things, namely, cooperation on the part of a considerable number 
of colleges, effective introduction by a group of responsible and 
disinterested sponsors, and competent organization and direction 
by experienced campaign men. 

More than twenty colleges have already become members of 
“‘ Associated Colleges’’ which is now in the process of being in- 
corporated. 
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REPORT ON SEVEN WOMEN’S COLLEGES BY THEIR 
ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Editorial Note: The following report made by an Advisory Council com- 
posed of six distinguished men, on the status of seven Eastern colleges for 
women, is submitted not only because of its inherent value in pointing out 
a way for the attainment of the purposes of these colleges, but because the 
appeal to public interest is made for all colleges for women as well as for 
the seven surveyed.—R. L. K. 


Seven Women’s Colleges Committee of Presidents 
To the Advisory Council 
Mr. Newton D. Baker Mr. Thomas W. Lamont 
Mr. Bernard M. Baruch The Right Reverend William Lawrence 
Mr. James Byrne Mr. Owen D. Young 
Dear Sirs: 

Seven of the colleges for women, of which, we, the undersigned, 
are heads, have united in a cooperative effort to bring to the at- 
tention of the public their common need for greater endowment. 

They, and all other colleges for women, face a like problem. 
This is the lack of an aroused public sentiment in behalf of direct 
gifts and bequests toward the higher education of women. 

In the hope of arousing such a sentiment, we are asking you, 
whose experience and whose sense of public affairs are undoubted, 
to estimate the opportunities which these Seven Colleges we head 
have to offer, the part which they play in the life of the country; 
and to endorse the specific major needs of these institutions. 

We come to you at a time, we realize, of serious business de- 
pression in this country, and when the rest of the world is facing 
even greater difficulties. But our stringency in financial re- 
sources antedates by many years that of the world at large. 
Ours is chronic. It is not due to any of the factors that cause 
economic depressions. 

It is not the present intention of these Seven Colleges to engage 
in any campaign for funds. It ts their belief that an endorsement 
of their needs by you, will, when made public on your authoriza- 
tion, have great effect for the long future im securing for the 
women’s colleges their share of gifts and bequests. The Amert- 
can public has ever been generous toward those needs which tt 
understood. With the hope that you will find it possible to help 
make the needs of these colleges better understood, we are, 
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Faithfully yours, 


Virginia C. Gildersleeve Ada L. Comstock 
m- Dean of Barnard College President of Radcliffe College 
‘or Marion Edwards Park William Allan Neilson 
ut President of Bryn Mawr College President of Smith College 
he Mary E. Woolley Henry Noble MacCracken 
or President of Mount Holyoke College President of Vassar College 


Ellen Fitz Pendleton 
President of Wellesley College 


REPORT 


To— 

re Dean Gildersleeve of Barnard College, President Park of 
. Bryn Mawr College, President Woolley of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, President Comstock of Radcliffe College, President Neilson 
J of Smith College, President Pendleton of Wellesley College 

F And to the Public ; 


. Upon receipt of your letter of June 1st and in accordance with 

.. your request, we, the undersigned, as an Advisory Council, have 

t &§ studied the resources and obligations of the Seven Women’s Col- 
leges named, Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Radcliffe, 

; Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. 

, We have not attempted to make an intensive educational sur- 
vey ; for educators generally acknowledge, we believe, that these 

; colleges give to young women an education equivalent to that 


available to their brothers at the best American universities. 
The right, therefore, of these women’s colleges to ask that they 
be aided to keep up their high standards cannot be questioned. 
The question put to us is as to how means for the maintenance 
of this high degree of excellence can be obtained. It is almost a 
truism to point out that the women’s colleges have, even in times 
of prosperity, never received adequate financial support; 
whereas, even during lean years, the public’s fortunate habit of 
giving to the men’s colleges continues with comparatively little 
abatement. 

Yet, despite limited resources, it cannot be denied that the 
place which women’s education has come to occupy in the devel- 
opment of our American life has grown each year in extent and 
importance. Although up to 1865 there were no institutions of 
college rank in the United States exclusively for women, after 
that time progress in higher education for them was steadily for- 
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ward. Little by little training and intellectual freedom for 
women became the modern temper. 

Year by year the position and influence of women have 
changed. Not only have they in themselves, through their in- 
fluence upon family life, added immeasurably to the cultural 
values of the American social fabric, but they have had a direct 
and far-reaching effect, in a way not foreseen, upon what the 
men’s colleges have been able to accomplish. The reason is that 
women are, to a large extent, the teachers of boys in their pri- 
mary and secondary school years, and upon the soundness and 
breadth of their training depends in turn that of the boys who 
are being reared to enter college. 

The influence of the women’s colleges has not been confined 
to the sphere of teaching, nor to excellence in the arts, nor to 
original research, though in all these fields they have made 
notable contributions. In the important field of sociology 
trained women from these colleges have made extraordinary 
progress. In plans for acquainting women voters with sound 
political information and knowledge of current political issues 
they have been most active. They are making their influence 
felt in domestic political developments, and in the fields of inter- 
national understanding they are playing a worthy part. 


Wuat THESE CoLLEGES Have, AND WHat THEY NEED 
From their earliest years, the meager funds which these col- 
leges possessed have been handled safely and wisely. In the 
way of women, the colleges ‘‘managed.’’ They learned to work 
on a balanced budget. One dollar was made to do the work of 
three. But such methods cannot be continued indefinitely. 
There comes a time—and with them it has already arrived— 
when obsolete laboratories must be replaced with new ones, 
newly equipped. Old wooden dormitories must be replaced with 
fireproof structures. Libraries must be kept up to date. The 
physical life and health of the young women must be safe- 
guarded with adequate clinical facilities. Devoted teachers who, 
all their lives, have accepted a fraction of a real salary, die, and 
worthy successors cannot be had on the same terms. Salaries 
must be adjusted to the needs of the modern world. 
It has been suggested that in presenting the whole situation we 
should make a graphic comparison of the adequacy of endow- 
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ment enjoyed by the men’s colleges, as compared with the inade- 
quacy of that from which the women’s colleges are suffering. 
Such comparison, however, can hardly be made without doing a 
certain injustice to the men’s colleges. For example, it is per- 
fectly true that the total endowment of what might be termed 
the seven leading men’s colleges in the East is over eight times 
that of the seven women’s colleges for which we are appealing. 
On the other hand, at least four of the men’s institutions may be 
ranked as universities, with the obvious necessity of maintaining 
extensive graduate schools, and professional schools of law, medi- 
cine, ete. Thus, manifestly, heavier endowments for such pur- 
poses are natural and inevitable. 

Avoiding, therefore, any attempt at comparisons that might 
be deemed invidious, we return to the simple question as to 
whether the American people will come to consider that the 
higher education of women is of prime importance. Do we want 
our American women educated as great teachers of our youth; 
to become mothers of trained taste and intelligence; to have an 
equipment that will enable them to serve the artistic, civic, and 
political interests of the community ? 

When the American public comes to full realization of such 
considerations as these, it will see to it that our women’s colleges 
are adequately endowed. And we have not hesitated to bring 
up these questions at this time of financial depression, simply 
because it is at such times that men are apt to turn from material 
affairs to those of the intellect and spirit: to give themselves 
over to the consideration of those phases of life that yield the 
more solid satisfactions, the more enduring results in the life 
of our country. 

It is with this approach that we venture to present the situa- 
tion with respect to these Seven Women’s Colleges, and, for the 
information of such persons as may be interested now or in the 
future to direct their benefactions in these directions, to list as 
below the most urgent needs of these colleges :— 


BARNARD $1,000,000 for a scholarship fund 
$1,000,000 for general endowment. This for 
faculty salaries, chiefly, and addi- 

tions to the faculty 
$1,750,000 library and lecture hall 
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Bryn Mawr 





$1,000,000 for increased scholarships and loan 

fund, and for graduate and re- 
search fellowships 

$600,000 for a new building for physics and 
chemistry 

$400,000 for a new wing for the present li- 
brary 

$400,000 for a new dormitory 


Mount Hotyoxe $1,000,000 for scholarships, fellowships, de- 


RADCLIFFE 


SMITH 


VASSAR 





partmental chairs, and for an Art 
Museum Fund and Natural Science 
Fund at $100,000 each 

$1,650,000 for new buildings, this to include 
$750,000 for a library and $500,000 
for a chemistry laboratory, and 
$400,000 for a power plant 


$1,000,000 scholarships and graduate fellow- 
ships 
$2,000,000 endowment for instruction 
$1,070,000 for graduate house (build, equip, 
endow in part) 
$500,000 for music building (build, equip, 
endow) 
$375,000 for undergraduate dormitory (build 
and equip) 


$1,500,000 endowment for scholarships 
$1,500,000 endowment for faculty salaries and 
research 
$200,000 endowment for fellowships 
, $100,000 endowment for School for Social 
Work 
$1,750,000 for 7 new dormitories to replace 28 
small wooden dwellings 
$800,000 for other buildings: $500,000 for a 
new science building for physics 
and geology; $200,000 for a wing 
to the library; $100,000 for a 
chapel 


$1,000,000 for scholarships 

$1,000,000 for faculty salaries 

$1,000,000 for the endowment of instruction 
in family and child welfare in- 
cluded under the name ‘‘Eu- 
thenics”’ 

$1,550,000 for new buildings, including a gym- 

nasium, addition to the library, a 

science building, and a dormitory 
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WELLESLEY $1,000,000 for scholarships 

$1,000,000 for general endowment for faculty 
salaries 

$3,500,000 for the following new buildings :— 
a physies-psychology laboratory 
and a laboratory for chemistry and 
geology; a new infirmary, and ad- 
ditions to the gymnasium, library, 
and art building; 4 residence halls 
for 350 students now housed off 
campus or in temporary buildings 
on the campus. 


THe APPEAL TO Farr PuAy 


Each college puts aid to its students first. Each is unwilling 
to lose the fine type of young woman who depends on scholar- 
ship funds. In her intellectual aspirations, her struggle against 
material odds, and in her ability to overcome obstacles, she rep- 
resents the vital purpose of these institutions. 

All of the facts and figures presented in this report are avail- 
able in greater detail from the office of the president of each 
college. It is our hope that this summing up of the present needs 
of these institutions may reach those men and women who are 
able to help them by direct gift or bequest. After a gallant half- 
century of pioneer endeavor, the women’s colleges must not fail 
for lack of material support. They have proved their case; they 
have fully played their part in the intellectual and artistic devel- 
opment of this country. Their only error, perhaps, has been a 
too great modesty. From their first years they can rightfully 
claim to have sent out graduates whose research in science has 
benefited mankind, whose writings in prose and poetry have 
been distinguished, who have been significant in art, in music, 
in commerce and the professions. We commend their future to 
those who discern the truth that no other factor in the intellec- 
tual life of America is more important than the colleges for 
women. 


(Signed) 
Newton D. Baker Thomas W. Lamont 
Bernard M. Baruch William Lawrence 


James Byrne Owen D. Young 

















HOW ONE COLLEGE SAVED THE DAY 


FRANK W. PADELFORD 


SECRETARY OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF THE NORTHERN BAPTIST 
CONVENTION 


N my visitation of schools and colleges, presidents have often 
complained of the difficulty of securing the payment of term 
and semester bills. The financial reports of most schools carry 
two ominous items under Bills Receivable noted as ‘‘Student 
Loans’’ and ‘‘Student Accounts.’’ Few treasurers are ever able 
to guess the probable value of these assets. 

I want to tell you an interesting story which I learned recently 
from the treasurer of one of our colleges. It is an institution 
with 611 students, of whom 384 are men and 227 women. 

When the present treasurer took office in 1917 it had long been 
the custom to permit students to give their notes in part or full 
payment of their semester bills including tuition, room rent and 
other fees. These were notes without security at six per cent 
interest. At that time the total amount of these notes which the 
college was carrying was $18,232. The first remark of the new 
treasurer to the president when he saw these open accounts was, 
‘‘Mr. President, you will lose $10,000 of those notes.’’ The 
president would not believe him. 

The treasurer went to work to secure the payment of the notes. 
He is a quiet, tactful, patient man but persistent. After ten 
years of work the trustees accepted his recommendation to wipe 
$9,400 of these notes off their assets. My experience is that the 
record of collection of such assets by most colleges which accept 
them is much worse than this. The most serious aspect of these 
situations is the tacit cooperation of the colleges in developing 
traits of dishonesty in these pupils whom they have invited to 
come to their campuses for moral training. 

The second remark of the new treasurer to the president was, 
‘*Mr. President, this policy is all wrong and it is not necessary. 
These semester bills can be collected and no notes need to be 
taken, and what is more no hardship need be done to any one.”’ 
It was very hard to convince the tender-hearted president, and 
with great reluctance he finally gave the treasurer authorization 
to institute a new system. Since that day in 1917 not a note has 
been taken from a student with the single exception noted later, 
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How It Has Been Done 


every semester bill has been paid and scarcely a student has been 
lost. The tuition rate has been increased from $90 to $200. 

This has been the procedure. The college opens about the 
twenty-fifth of September each year. Every student, whether 
new or returning, goes first to the registrar’s office for formal 
registration. Having been accepted he then goes to the trea- 
surer’s office and pays the registration fee of fifty dollars which 
is half the tuition fee of the first semester. With the treasurer’s 
receipt in hand he returns to the registrar and receives the cards 
which he must present to the different professors the first time 
he meets them. No student ever receives his cards until the fifty 
dollars are paid and no professor admits him to his class until 
he has presented the card. 

The semester bills are presented to the students October 15th 
and February 15th with the notice that they must be paid 
within two weeks. When that period has expired the treasurer 
reports to the deans all students who have not paid or made 
arrangements satisfactory to the treasurer. Such students are 
immediately dropped from their courses and can not attend 
classes until settlement is made. 

A few students each year, but not many, arrange to make par- 
tial payments on their bills, but all bills must be paid in full 
before the end of the semester, or the student can not take his 
semester examinations. No notes are taken either in part pay- 
ment or final settlement of bills, nor does the college arrange 
with banks or anyone else to loan money to students. 

All this may seem to some tender-hearted person like harsh 
treatment, like taking the pound of flesh. It is not so regarded 
by the students at all. The college has simply taken a firm 
stand that these bills are obligations and as such must be met 
when due. As compared with many colleges which are pursu- 
ing a more lenient policy, this institution is giving its students 
a most important and valuable education in business integrity. 

I asked the treasurer, ‘‘How does it work?’’ He replied, 
‘‘Very, very few students ever drop out for non-payment of 
bills.’” He then showed me his folder of unpaid bills. There 
were just two unpaid bills of boys, one for $15.00 and one for 
$29.00 and a bill for about the same amount for one girl. This 
was on the 7th of January and the semester had about a month 
more to run. 
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It will of course be said that this must be a college of students 
from wealthy homes. The very reverse is true. Very few of 
the students come from such homes. Most of them come from 
the farms and from towns and small cities and the majority of 
them from a state in which the per capita circulation of money 
is less than in almost any other state of the North. 

There is another interesting fact about this situation. When 
the new treasurer took office nearly every student had a scholar- 
ship of more or less value and the college was dispensing $16,000 
a year in scholarships. Last year the scholarships granted 
amounted to $8,602, all credited upon the bills of the second 
semester. All scholarships are now handled by a committee con- 
sisting of the president, the two deans and the treasurer, upon 
the receipt of application blanks giving full data regarding the 
financial ability of the student and his family. 

I said that the college makes no loans to students. The college 
has one small fund the income of which, amounting to $800, must 
be loaned to women students. The college therefore loans this 
at the rate of not more than one hundred dollars per year to 
any student, without interest, according to the terms of the gift, 
payment to be made within one year after graduation. 

All this does not mean that students are getting no help in 
securing their education. The treasurer reports that students 
are receiving about 75 per cent more help from outside sources 
organized for this purpose than they were six years ago, but this 
burden is removed from the college. 

This college is located in a territory where there are many 
competing institutions. In the state there are two other colleges 
on independent foundations, each charging about the same tui- 
tion, and a state university where the tuition is very small. 

The transition in this college, since this new financial policy 
was adopted, is marked indeed. Formerly it was harassed by 
deficits. There has not been a deficit now in ten years. Depres- 
sion has given way to optimism. Steady progress has been 
made. The meetings of the Board of Trustees are now a joy 
and not a nightmare. But most important of all, the financial 
department is no longer discounting the efforts of other depart- 
ments to inculcate in the students habits of honesty and in- 


tegrity. 



































HOW ONE AND ONE-HALF MILLION DOLLARS HAS 
BEEN RAISED FOR CORNELL COLLEGE IN 
THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


HERBERT JOHN BURGSTAHLER 
PRESIDENT OF CORNELL COLLEGE 


(CORNELL College has received $1,517,866.29 during the last 

five and one-half years. It has been used for the following 
purposes: debts and deficits, $320,762.16 ; additional endowment, 
$946,457.94; campaign cost, $74,133.23; buildings and improve- 
ments, $176,512.96. 

The receipt of this money has made it possible for Cornell 
College to weather the financial storm without depressing its 
program. It is entirely out of debt at this writing, and its 
buildings and equipment are in good condition. I have been 
asked to state ways and means by which this money has been 
raised. This I do with a feeling that I have nothing unique to 
contribute. 


I. IMPERATIVE RE-FINANCING WAS REQUIRED 


The college is now in its seventy-ninth year of existence. It 
has a marvelous history of achievement, a remarkable body of 
alumni, a first-class record of scholarship, a superior faculty, 
and an enviable reputation. 

On October 7, 1921, Cornell received a gift of Canadian land, 
which was said to have an equity of one and one-half million 
dollars over and above indebtedness. The agricultural depres- 
sion in Canada began about 1921 and has been depressing ever 
since. Not only did the equity shrink to nothing, but $874,113 
of Cornell’s endowment, which was invested in its mortgages, 
went with it. A very large college debt had accumulated, due 
to lack of income from this block of endowment. The morale 
of the institution was being injured, and the reputation of the 
college was at stake. It was obvious that we must re-finance at 
once. This we proceeded to do, with the following resolutions 
clearly in mind: 

1. We must get rid of our debts, because— 

(a) a debt psychology militates against progress, 
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(b) interest on debts absorbs money which should go for 
definite educational purposes, 

(c) a college in debt does not attract money or first-class 
students. 

2. We must replace the endowment fund which had been lost, 
in order that those who had contributed would maintain con- 
fidence in the college. An endowment fund is a trust fund that 
must be kept intact, dollar for dollar. 

With these principles as a basis we developed the following 
methods of procedure. 


II. We Tritp To Lay A GROUNDWORK OF Goop WiLL AMONG 
Our CONSTITUENCY 


Cornell has a splendid body of alumni. They are not blessed 
with financial abundance, but there are a goodly number of 
them in fairly favorable positions of influence. Their enthu- 
siasm for the college had dampened. It was important to re- 
build enthusiasm. There were also a large number of con- 
stituents in the Upper Iowa Conference, the church unit with 
which Cornell operates, who needed to be cultivated. There 
were other constituents throughout the country whose interest 
in the institution should be developed. How to get the willing 
support of all these groups was our problem. We pursued the 
following methods: 

1. Many alumni group meetings were held throughout the 
nation. I attended most of them. At no time did I try to raise 
money at these meetings. They were informal. There were 
brief speeches by various alumni. We were very frank in the 
presenting of the total picture. Nothing was withheld. A note 
of optimism and hope was developed at every meeting. We ad- 
mitted, however, that our appeal was definitely to their purses 
for eventual expression. 

2. Many personal interviews of a general nature were held. 
I prefer to deal with people on a social equality basis and do not 
talk money at the first conference. Of course, they understand 
that I would appreciate their whole-hearted interest in the in- 
stitution. 

3. A financial campaign was organized. In general, I am not 
enthusiastic about intensive financial campaigns, but in a great 
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crisis such as Cornell confronted, the campaign method was the 
only feasible solution to our problem. I did not feel that I 
could use my own energies to best advantage by directing so 
large a campaign as we needed to promote. I would be more 
effective in the field, dealing with the large givers. 

Accordingly, the Hancher Organization was procured to pro- 
mote a campaign for $1,100,000. This organization has a strong 
department of publicity, which operates with decided effective- 
ness. It did exceedingly good work for us at this point. It 
divided the Upper Iowa Conference into four districts for in- 
tensive campaigning. The nation was likewise divided into four 
divisions. However, only alumni and constituents who had been 
previously cultivated were solicited in the larger divisions. 
Four months were allowed for this campaign. We needed to 
get $1,100,000 in pledges by midnight of December 18, 1928, 
or no pledges would be valid. At two minutes to 12 we had 
$1,100,037. This campaign saved the day for the institution. 
It brought in considerable in cash at the time. It was a five- 
year campaign, closing July 31, 1933. Less than $248,000 is 
yet to be collected. Of course a careful follow-up on collec- 
tions has been necessary to get this money, but the campaign 
must be credited with very large financial results. Besides the 
financial results it achieved the following things: 

(a) It developed a new morale, loyalty, and enthusiasm on 
the part of the constituency of the college, 

(b) The 5,035 people who pledged in gifts ranging from $1.00 
to $100,000 are today Cornell’s best friends, 

(ce) It developed an esprit de corps on the part of Cornell’s 
intimate friends sufficient to arouse them to action in Cornell’s 
behalf. 

(d) It discovered a number of new prospects who have come 
to Cornell’s aid since the campaign. 


III. THe CAMPAIGN WAS THE First UNIT OF A 
LARGER MOVEMENT 
When the campaign was over we proceeded to inaugurate ad- 
ditional methods to maintain and increase interest. Some of 
these were: 
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1. The reorganizing of the curriculum that it might be suffi- 
ciently modern and challenging to attract the best possible stu- 
dents and gain the support of the public at large. That we 
achieved these results is suggested by a statement published in 
a bulletin issued in 1931 by the Office of Education of the 
United States Department of the Interior, as follows: ‘‘Such a 
program may be illustrated by the new plans of the University 
of Chicago, Colgate University, Cornell College, and those for 
the new Bennington College.”’ 

2. The erection of a new building on the campus. A new 
building arouses enthusiasm and adds to the property interest 
of the campus. The new building which we wanted was a 
women’s dormitory. This would give us a complete dormitory 
system for women and make it possible, by the utilization of 
certain former women’s dormitories, to put all freshman men 
in dormitories. The new Pfeiffer dormitory, erected two years 
ago, represents that building. It houses 101 girls, and cost 
$115,000 equipped. It has been a very great advantage to the 
institution. 

3. The reconstructing and re-conditioning of old buildings. 
A year ago we reconstructed the oldest building on the campus, 
known as ‘‘Old Sem,’’ for the purpose of housing our depart- 
ment of chemistry. This has added to the efficiency of our field 
of physical sciences, and has attracted new interest. All of the 
buildings have had some work done on them in the past four 
years, until today they are very much improved. 

The most striking achievement was the re-conditioning and re- 
constructing of the chapel building, which is fifty-five years old. 
It is a massive, beautifully appointed stone structure, but it was 
in bad repair, and needed some reconstructing to meet our 
present needs. We wanted to improve our chapel services by 
having a chapel choir. There was no place for such a choir in 
the old building as it was. So we reconstructed the chancel to 
take care of a choir of sixty voices. 

We needed also a new organ. The old organ had given con- 
stant service since 1899. It was badly worn and mechanically 
out of date. A new organ was given us by one of Cornell’s 
friends. It is a beautiful instrument of sixty stops. It was 
built about the choir loft. 
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We now have a musical ensemble for our chapel services which 
is superb. It has greatly enriched our daily services of worship. 
However, the beautifying of the entire chapel has added greatly 
to the enrichment. 

The chapel is now the admiration of all who visit the campus. 
It has a very definite value in eliciting the interest of people in 
the college. 


IV. THe DEVELOPING OF A CONSTRUCTIVE FINANCIAL POLICY 


It is essential to maintain the confidence of donors. We have 
been most careful, therefore, in the investing of funds given to 
us. The Northern Trust Company of Chicago is our financial 
counsellor for investment funds. We make no investments 
which are not approved by it. Consequently, there has been no 
defaulting of interest on any of the securities purchased by 
money which has come out of the last five years’ financing. We 
do not get as high an interest rate, perhaps, but we have security. 


V. We BALANCE OUR BUDGET 


We feel it is essential to balance the budget of the institution 
as we go along. The dead horses of college debts are not cheer- 
fully paid for by contributors. They would a great deal sooner 
pay for a living horse of some new project. We build our budget 
months in advance of the new fiscal year. When we realize that 
we are going to need more money than the income from invest- 
ment funds and from students will provide, we then set out to 
raise money for the ensuing year for anticipated deficits. If we 
do not get this money we trim our budget to meet the anticipated 
income. Of course it has been difficult in recent years to be sure 
of what a college may expect in money a year in advance. How- 
ever, we are consistently conservative in our budget in the first 
place, to be fairly certain that we will come out in the black. 
We have no place for red figures at this institution. All of this 
aids in inspiring confidence on the part of a giving public. 


VI. Constant DEVELOPMENT 

Our program of finance calls for constant development. Our 
department of publicity is instructed to keep before the public 
in every possible way such items as will interest them in Cornell 
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College. We spend a certain portion of each year in personal 
contacts with people whom we believe would be interested in the 
institution. We have received very little money during the last 
five years through legacies. We are urging our friends to re- 
member the institution in their wills. From such urging there 
ought to be a good harvest in the future. We have a program 
ever in mind toward which to work. 


VII. THe Future Programs CALLS FOR THE FOLLOWING 
$750,000, additional endowment. 
$150,000, for a new men’s dormitory. 
$150,000, for a new conservatory of music. 


VIII. Conciusion 


I have attempted to present some of the methods which we 
have employed in developing interest in the institution. We lay 
no claim to anything original in what we have done. The only 
genius that I know is constantly plugging away, keeping before 
us definite objectives with a determined purpose to realize them. 








SCANNING A UNIVERSITY BUDGET 


LEROY E. KIMBALL 
COMPTROLLER, NEw YORK UNIVERSITY 


For the biennium ending June 30, 1930, New York University 

had a deficit in its current operating account of $122,601.17. 
During those two years we had spent for the things which go 
to make up an educational budget, a total of $13,551,221.40; 
thus the percentage deficit for the period was less than one per 
cent. However, even as early as 1930 deficits of any amount 
were becoming unpopular in educational budgeting, and when 
we drew up our 1930-31 budget it provided for a surplus of 
operating income and the budgets adopted since then have been 
on the same pay-as-you-go basis. 

Fortunately for us, in times like these at least, our chief 
source of income is student fees. We collected from our stu- 
dents during the year just closed approximately $6,750,000 and 
our balanced budget for the coming year anticipates practically 
the same enrolment. If this enrolment does not materialize in 
its entirety, then the budget balancing group will start function- 
ing in October. 

The deans of the twelve colleges and the executive officers of 
the non-degree granting departments of New York University 
meet at stated intervals for a thorough discussion of the work- 
ings of the budget of the entire University. "We operate under 
what is known in industry as the ‘‘control budget’’ and at each 
of these meetings of the larger group, which take place at least 
once a month, a complete analysis of all of the income and ex- 
pense is given; a finance committee of this budget conference 
group meets on call of the chairman and has the power to func- 
tion in an emergency. 

This organization has functioned very satisfactorily during 
these recent years of uncertainty. The frank and frequent pre- 
sentation of all of the facts connected with the financial opera- 
tion of all of the schools and divisions, in the immediate presence 
of all of the executive individuals concerned, has built up a 
spirit of cooperation which is most inspiring. 
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Although our organized quest for capital funds will never 
lessen, we hope, at the present time we are especially stressing 
the placing of New York University in the wills of our friends 
and alumni. To this end we have organized the Bequest Foun- 
dation Committee, the membership of which is made up of one 
alumnus from each school and two representatives each from the 
general faculty and the administration. The goal is to imme- 
diately put the University in the wills of alumni and friends. 
In the case of alumni, a minimum of $200 is asked. Under the 
date of June 1, 1932, the Committee issued a brochure entitled 
‘‘A Plan to Increase the Financial Stability of New York Uni- 
versity,’’ copies of which may be had on application to the 
Comptroller. 





HE Commonwealth Fund awarded in May fellowships 
amounting to approximately $80,000 to twenty-five British 
students for study in American colleges and universities during 
the next two years. Three of the appointees are Service Fellows 
—men holding technical positions under some government in the 
British Empire. 
¥ * * * * 
N June, 1932, Harvard University conferred 2,205 degrees, the 
largest number in the history of the University, being 129 
more than last year. Of the total number, 693 were conferred 
on undergraduates in Harvard College, 345 received the degree 
Bachelor of Arts, including 126 with honors, and 148 the degree 
Bachelor of Science, including twenty-eight with honors. Thus 
more than one third of those graduating in Harvard College 
received honors in studies, establishing another record. 
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DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 


N the November, 1930, issue of the BULLETIN the development 

programs of sixty-three colleges holding membership in the 
Association were reported in detail. In general, these programs 
have not shown striking advance during the period since their 
publication. A few exceptions to this have been reported to the 
Editor which are here submitted : 


ALFRED UNIVERSITY, ALFRED, NEw YorK 


Continuation of Six-year Program 1930-1936 
Progress 1930-1932 


1. September, 1930, dedicated new social hall. 

2. December, 1930, completed Centennial Fund subscription 
of $1,000,000. 

3. September, 1931, dedicated new dormitory for freshman men. 
Capacity 96 men. Cost, including equipment, $175,000. 

4. March, 1932, the New York State College of Ceramics was 
established at Alfred University by act of Legislature, as 
successor to the New York State School of Clay-Working 
and Ceramics. 

5. September, 1932, dedicated and opened a new two hundred 
and fifteen thousand-dollar building, including equipment, 
for the New York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University. 

6. Opened a Department of Glass Technology with research 
laboratory, and expert technologist in charge. 


JAMESTOWN COLLEGE, JAMESTOWN, NortH DaKoTA 


(Coeducational: opened in 1884; closed in 1893; reopened in 
1909 ; students, 542.) 

Jamestown College has an endowment of $968,768. A Stu- 
dents’ Loan Fund of $16,379 and a Building Fund of $45,000, 
with no indebtedness. Watson Hall for Men was completed this 
year at a cost of $100,000. 

The Board of Trustees has extended its program to 1935 for 
a total endeavor for increased resources of $1,400,000 distributed 
as follows: 
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Endowment $1,000,000.00 
Central Administration Building 200,000.00 
Addition to Sanford Dormitory 50,000.00 
Music Hall 75,000.00 
To complete Stadium Fund 25,000.00 
Library Equipment and Books 50,000.00 
Grand Total $1,400,000.00 





PomMoNA COLLEGE, CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


(Coeducational. Enrolment regular four-year students, 717. 
Active teaching staff, 80.) 


I. Progress since 1930 


In the past two years endowment funds have increased $129,- 


024, to a total on June 1, 1932, of $2,903,562. 


Trusts other than endowment have increased by $62,568 to a 
total on June 1, 1932, of $666,931. 


Recent additions to Plant: 


Dining hall for women accommodating two hundred, cost 
including equipment $ 65,293 
Recreation rooms for women 1,200 
Infirmary (owned and operated by Claremont Colleges) .. 65,803 
Auditorium seating 2,500, with great organ (owned and 
operated by Claremont Colleges) 650,000 
Auditorium endowment 50,000 














II. Objectives Sought 1932- 





Women’s dormitories and dining halls... $600,000 











Women’s athletic fields and facilities........... 191,000 
Men’s dormitories, browsing library, so- 

cial hall, ete. 620,000 
Men’s athletic facilities 170,000 
Student Union 50,000 


Academic Buildings 
Art, Astronomy, Botany, 
Library, Marine Biology, 
Physics 

C. Educational Equipment 











$2,000,000.00 





648,000  2,279,000.00 
77,000.00 


$4,356,000.00 
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How It Has Been Done 


HANOVER COLLEGE, HANovER, INDIANA 
We have been working on our plan of development during the 
last two years and have raised around $120,000 in cash and 
pledges. By the end of the summer we will have spent about 
$40,000 in the improvement of our physical plant. Other than 
this there is nothing to report in our development except that our 
enrolment has increased nearly 40 per cent during that time. 


WESTERN MaryYLAND COLLEGE, WESTMINSTER, Mbp. 

Six hundred thousand dollars have been added to the endow- 
ment bringing the total endowment to approximately $900,000. 
The dining hall and science building have been erected within the 
last two years. 


WiuiAM JEWELL CouLueceE, Liserty, Mo. 
Our indebtedness has been reduced from $120,000 to $59,000. 
Our enrolment for the past year was 451, about fifty-seven more 
than reported in 1930. The development is now $1,200,000. 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE, DUBUQUE, Iowa 

We received in January, 1932, a gift of $75,000 for the reduc- 
tion of our bonded indebtedness, which can be reported as prog- 
ress, although the securing of such a gift was not definitely stated 
in our plan. As soon as conditions permit we shall launch a 
campaign for the raising of $1,000,000 additional endowment. 
The fact that our present endowment, as stated in the plan of 
development, 1930, has suffered no loss is perhaps worthy of 
note. 

It might be well to state that since the publication of this plan 
of development the University of Dubuque has opened up a 
Department of Fine Arts, looking forward to the realization, 
later on, of a building to house the departments of Music and 
Fine Arts. 


CoLLEGE oF Emporia, Emporia, KAnsas 

The Ten Year Program of the College is progressing satisfac- 
torily under the leadership of Mr. William Allen White who is 
the general chairman. We are securing the finest kind of co- 
operation and a most cordial response from all our friends. 
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Kansas Presbyterianism is rallying to the support of its Synodi- 
eal College. The trustees themselves have already subscribed 
over $60,000 and at the present writing a group of Emporia 
business men of all denominations is planning for a city wide 
campaign to be held next month, with an objective that will 
probably be somewhere in the neighborhood of $100,000.00. We 
have every reason to believe in the ultimate success of the plan. 
It is a difficult time to raise money for any cause but the indica- 
tions are that there will be real sacrificial giving on the part of 
those who believe in this Christian institution. 


Grove City CoLLEGE, Grove City, Pa. 


During the past two years the campus has been increased by 
the addition of over forty acres. Much of the campus has been 
landscaped according to a campus plan which has been followed 
thus far and which will guide the college in its future develop- 
ment. 

Three buildings have been completed—the chapel, a Gothic 
structure seating 900, the hall of science, and a dormitory for 
men designed to house 108 students. During the past two years 
other important improvements have been made. In the lower 
campus all members of the faculty have been assigned offices. 
New class rooms have been made available. The art department 
of the college has been housed in new quarters. New floors have 
been laid in class rooms in the older buildings and a program 
of painting and redecorating has been carried forward. 

The educational program of the college has also been strength- 
ened. New courses in applied science have been organized, a 
course in library science for school librarians has been offered, 
additional laboratory space and equipment have been provided 
for students in commerce, an enlarged program of intra-mural 
sports has been offered, and the general arts courses have been 


strengthened. 
(Continued on page 426) 


























SERVICE BUREAU ON FINANCIAL AND FIDUCIARY 
MATTERS 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY 


HE Executive Committee of the Association has approved a 
plan by which the Chairman of the Commission on Perma- 
nent and Trust Funds will maintain an office at headquarters, 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York, and will undertake to answer in- 
quiries relating to financial and fiduciary matters so far as possi- 
ble. If the information is not at hand in the office, he will en- 
deavor to make known sources of reliable information among 
specialists elsewhere. He will also arrange for personal confer- 
ences, and will be in the office on Tuesday and Friday mornings 
after October 1st. Members of the Association are invited to 
communicate with the Service Bureau directly or through the 
Executive Secretary of the Association. 


Some Matters oF EXPENSE 


The depression has brought and is bringing a reduction in 
prices of many things which means considerable saving in ex- 
pense. President Kerr D. Macmillan of Wells College, Aurora, 
New York, writes concerning the erection of a new building for 
which the requested amount of money was raised before the de- 
pression came: 

Six hundred thousand dollars was the original estimate 
made before the depression; the revised estimate brought 
this down to a little over $500,000. And the fall in prices 
since that time has enabled us to let sub-contracts at a price 
still lower than the revised estimate. We are now actually 
engaged in the erection of the building. 

The foregoing instance indicates an actual saving of more than 
$100,000 to Wells College because of the depression. 

Still further, President Macmillan calls attention to the fact 
that, due to decreased replacement costs fire insurance upon col- 
lege buildings may properly be adjusted to compare with the 
decrease in valuation of buildings. He is quite right in this sug- 
gestion. 

Usually college buildings are not insured for a fair amount,— 
usually not enough for replacement of damage done. There 
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ought really to be a vigorous campaign conducted for safeguard- 
ing college property by more adequate protection through insur- 
ance. Notwithstanding this general need of increased insurance, 
Dr. Maemillan is perfectly right in suggesting that in many in- 
stances too large insurance is carried upon college buildings. No 
insurance company under the laws of almost every state will pay 
more than actual replacement costs. If a college or a person 
carries excess insurance it can in no circumstances yield a benefit 
to the insured. While adequate insurance is necessary and 
wise, over insurance is wasteful and foolish. 

Now, in this time of depression, it is well to appraise and eval- 
uate every piece of combustible property to see if it is wisely 
covered by the protection of insurance, neither too little nor too 
much. And, so fast as outstanding policies mature and renew- 
als of insurance must be made, the renewals should be made on 
these equitable and adjusted re-appraisals. By pursuing this 
policy of revaluation and reinsurance not only can actual money 
be saved, but greater security may be obtained under a policy 
which no one could criticize. 

Dr. Maemillan states that by readjusting and reducing insur- 
ance risks upon property his institution is now saving 20 per 
cent of the cost of insurance. 

A very similar instance of a considerable saving in the cost of 
a new building is reported by Hendrix College, Conway, Ark. 
President J. H. Reynolds writes: 

Hendrix College erected and equipped a science building 
easily worth in values of 1929 a quarter of a million dol- 
lars. We built and equipped it for $200,000, thus saving a 
minimum of $50,000. 

It must be borne in mind that as deflation finishes its drastic, 
its painful, and yet its altogether wholesome work, and prices 
get into a more normal and truer relation to each other, savings 
in the number of dollars required for a given task will be ap- 
preciably noticeable. The purchasing power of dollars is in- 
creasing during this time of depreciation and distress, and this 
means that the costs of materials, of all kinds of goods and ser- 
vices are coming down, so that dollars are appreciating in value 
and will buy more than they have been buying during the time 
of inflation, or of high prices. 
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The following paragraphs from the annual report of the presi- 
dent of a well-known church-related college in the Middle West 
succinctly summarize the situation prevailing on many cam- 
puses : 


SALARIES 


In my report of June, 1929, I pointed out that the salary 
scale in operation was adopted in June, 1925, and that, at 
that time, it had remained without an upward readjustment 
for a period longer than any scale in recent years. . . . The 
following resolution was then passed: ‘‘It is the sense of the 
board of trustees that the next major objective of the college 
shall be the increase of professors’ salaries to a level com- 
mensurate with the quality of work they are giving and the 
standing of the college which is evidence of it.’’ 

At that time our plant debt was very heavy and the reso- 
lution had to remain as a promise. We are bound to recog- 
nize that we are deliberately on record as recognizing that 
the salaries of 1929 were inadequate. The fall in the cost 
of living has in point of fact raised those salaries, and if we 
can maintain the present scale we have met the obligation 
which we then so explicitly recognized. 

It ought to be pointed out that faculty living costs have 
not decreased as greatly as have the costs of many other 
groups. Many of our faculty, for example, own their 
houses. Their fixed payments to the building and loan as- 
sociations, or the rate of interest on their mortgages, have 
not declined. The cost of insurance has not declined. The 
decrease in property taxes has been offset by the increase in 
income taxes. The cost of library books and periodicals, 
and memberships in the learned societies have not declined, 
and the cost of the support of dependents has in many cases 
increased. There has been no reduction in the cost of the 
services of physicians and dentists, and none in the cost of 
education for those with children in college. Incomes from 
savings, in the form of investments, have declined, of course. 
There have been significant drops in the prices of food and 
clothing. Those items constitute a less significant propor- 
tion of faculty expenditures than for certain other groups. 
Nonetheless, in that respect, salaries have been effectively 
increased. 

There is one special circumstance with reference to reduc- 
tion in salaries which must be taken into account. .. . On 
the salaries that we have been paying our staff it is impos- 
sible for them to save adequate amounts to provide for their 
own retirement. We should hesitate to take any action 
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which reduces in the least degree their expected retirement 
annuities built up upon the contributory plan inaugurated 
by the Carnegie Foundation. 

To sum the whole matter up, it is in the interests of the 
staff itself to take whatever measures may be necessary with 
reference to salaries to assure the stability and the continu- 
ity of the institution. By the same token, no other consid- 
eration ought to lead us to take a step toward reduction. 
If, in the judgment of the trustees, the finances of the col- 
lege imperatively demand a reduction of salaries, I can 
guarantee that it will be accepted not only with good grace 
but with high morale by the members of the staff. 


ENDOWMENT 

With the business and philanthropic situation being what 
it is, perhaps some may feel that the matter of endowment 
should not be mentioned at all. On the other hand, we are 
here to give consideration not only to the situation of the 
moment but to the whole issue of the life and future of this 
institution. . . . We are all familiar with the old aphorism 
‘In time of peace prepare for war.’’ A much more impor- 
tant and significant statement would be ‘‘In time of war 
prepare for peace.’’ That has never been done in the same 
degree, with the result that most treaties of peace have been 
dismal failures. It is never a convenient season to raise 
money, and it is never a convenient time to plan for the 
raising of money. I believe that we ought, even now, in the 
midst of all the financial difficulties and hazards in which 
we find ourselves, to make preparation for an increase in en- 
dowment at the earliest possible moment. This is a moment 
of great significance in the history of American education, 
just as it is in the history of American business. .. . 

The fact is that other institutions are still succeeding in 
raising money, despite the ravages of the present economic 
disaster. During the year 1931 fifty American universities 
and colleges, which made reports, increased their endow- 
ments on an average of 5.6 per cent. The larger institu- 
tions, of course, made the largest gains, though not the 
largest gains in terms of percentages. Figures for this year 
are not available, but there are, nonetheless, several indica- 
tions that giving continues upon an active scale even dur- 
ing 1932. 

Not all our own financial news is depressing. The total 
debt of the college during the year has been substantially 
reduced. . . . Moreover, gifts continue to flow in. Two 
hundred and forty different persons or organizations made 
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gifts to the college during the year, and in addition we re- 
ceived the pledge from the Presser Foundation. We have 
also had several small bequests paid to us. This is an im- 
pressive total because it shows clearly that many people 
have the interests of the college at heart. If we can main- 
tain and develop that interest, if we encourage and perpet- 
uate the gifts, even though they be small, the results will, 
in the long run, be impressive. 


“‘THEe SINCEREST FLATTERY’’ 


It is interesting to note that two of the large companies which 
promote financial campaigns in our country have adopted mea- 
sures recommended by the Commission on Permanent and Trust 
Funds of the Association of American Colleges, namely, the 
wisdom of formulating a program reaching not less than ten 
years into the future, a program setting forth in detail present 
needs, the next steps for development and estimated costs care- 
fully computed and carefully stated; the other method is a 
recommendation, made by one company, that during the period 
of distress special emphasis should be made upon the making 
of wills and the securing of bequests which will ultimately 
benefit colleges and other charitable institutions. In a time of 
financial loss and depression people face very seriously not only 
present conditions but future prospects and results, and think 
through with unaccustomed care in many instances the value 
and meaning of their possessions, what they would like to do 
with them, how they should be distributed, with reference not 
merely to profits and to equities, but to final settlements, in 
view of ‘‘the end of the journey.”’ 

It is a favorable time to stress the importance of making wills. 


COOPERATION WITH BANKS AND Trust COMPANIES 


Dr. W. F. Bohn, Assistant to the President of Oberlin College, 
reports many pleasant and promising contacts with officials of 
banks and trust companies, which he has been cultivating during 
the last two or three years. In his own words he says: 

In response to the circular which has been sent out re- 
cently I have had most friendly and satisfactory answers. 

Many have not only cordially offered to cooperate, but have 


asked definitely that we keep them informed from time to 
time of our plans. Some have asked us to furnish them 
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lists of alumni, ete. In one case a trust officer has written 

me that he had passed on to a former Oberlin student one 

of our institution’s calendars and at the same time sug- 
gested putting Oberlin in that person’s will. 

The circular to which Dr. Bohn refers is entitled ‘‘Oberlin 
College and Its Needs.’’ In this circular information is given 
in separate well-displayed paragraphs upon the following sub- 
jects: Corporate Name, Departments, General Information, 
Needs, Communications, Board of Trustees, and Suggested 
Forms of Gifts or Bequests. Items under these seven heads are 
definite, pointed and informing. 

The Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the 
Federal Council of Churches, with which the Commission on 
Permanent and Trust Funds of the Association of American 
Colleges is cooperating, is planning a program under the title 
‘‘Testamentary Benefactions’’ for a general conference to be 
held some time in the spring of 1933, presumably in March and 
presumably in Atlantic City. Persons interested in these sub- 
jects and in this conference may have copies of the tentative 
program, upon which criticisms may be made, and for which 
suggestions may be given, all of which will be most welcome to 
the Commission. 
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LEAVES FROM AN ECONOMY SCRAP BOOK 


(COLLEGES which expend annually on each student twice what 

he pays in tuition, will be wise to assure themselves of the 
value of their investment in their students. Society will not tax 
itself to give a thousand-dollar-a-year education to a thirty-cent 
boy or girl. A period of depression may lead us to count our 
costs more exactingly and to assure our friends more definitely 
that the work we are doing merits their continuous support. 

¥ * * * 


At this time when the colleges are under the necessity of sav- 
ing every cent possible it strikes me it would be a good thing for 
the Association to suggest that the practice the colleges have of 
sending to all sister colleges and universities invitations to their 
Commencement exercises be eliminated. Let us say there are 
600 colleges which send to each of the other colleges a Com- 
mencement invitation—360,000 invitations. The postage on 
these alone would be $10,800. Assuming that the invitations 
and inserts cost seven cents each, which is a conservative esti- 
mate, that amount would be over $25,000. I dare say that most 
colleges receiving these in the rush of their own Commencement 
slip them into the waste basket very quickly. I do not wish to 
appear unappreciative of the invitations that are sent to my 
office, but it does occur to me that money and time could be 
saved if this practice were abandoned. What do you think about 
it? (The necessary clerical work in connection with the ad- 
dressing and mailing of the invitations is not included.) 

* * * * 


No scholarships in Princeton University will be granted hence- 
forth to undergraduate applicants who are paying more for their 
room and board than the prevailing rates in the University’s 
dining halls and dormitories. The ruling heretofore has applied 
only to applicants for loans. The regulation follows: 

An applicant’s style of living must be such as to justify his request 
for financial aid. He must have reduced his living expenses to a mini- 
mum. His total expense for board, for instance, including fees, dues, 
assessments, etc., if he boards outside of the University dining halls, 
must not exceed the regular charge at these ($8.50) ; his room, if in a 
dormitory, and single, must not be above the third group ($111-$155 
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annual rent) nor, if double, above the fifth group ($221-$275). If 

rooming elsewhere than in a dormitory, he must not pay more than 

$6.50 a week for rent, including light and heat. 
* ¥# * * 

At Wellesley Commencement President Pendleton announced 
that much of the $728,640 received in bequests and gifts this 
year would be put aside for student aid. One-half of the income 
from the largest single bequest—$507,345 from Mrs. E. R. Ste- 
vens, of Swansea, Mass., and the entire income from a bequest of 
$78,992 from Mrs. Anna M. Richardson, of Cincinnati, as well 
as many smaller gifts, will be so used. 

* *& *& * 


In the Association office, letters received in the absence of the 
Secretaries, that cannot be answered by the staff, are acknowl- 
edged by a post card, a saving of two cents on each communica- 
tion. 








DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
(Continued from page 418) 


Mount Houyoxke CouLece, SourH HADLEY, Mass. 


Naturally during these strenuous times it has been hard to 
make any definite progress according to the plans of the college. 
If it were not for the fact that there are always so many side 
issues that must be taken care of, for instance, the repairing of 
campus roads which amounted to about $30,000 and the buying 
of property to protect the college, our ideals might have been 
realized to a greater extent. However, the college does feel that 
something has been accomplished this past year. The physics 
wing of the much needed physics-chemistry laboratory has been 
built, which entailed some remodeling of the old structure for 
continued use. Another item of note is that the fiscal year of 
the college ended June 30th with no deficit on the books and also 
that there were no reductions in the salaries or the personnel of 
the college, either for the past or the coming year. 
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FINDINGS OF THE COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATION 
STUDY 


EDWARD 8. JONES 


The Study of Comprehensive Examinations, which is now 
being prepared for the press, shows that each year about ten col- 
leges are added to the list of those which have adopted a program 
of terminal examinations as a part of their requirement for de- 
grees. At the present rate, the popularity of this device will 
soon exceed that of the somewhat anemic honors course system 
which it is tending to replace. An old question in education 
arises. Will the major emphasis be placed on the adoption of 
a method—a form of instruction—or will the A.B. degree really 
gain more meaning because of it? 

It is doubtful if the mere introduction of a new form of ex- 
amining will affect instruction unless, as in England over a hun- 
dred years ago, other accessory devices are recognized as essen- 
tial. Some of these were: (1) Difficult and long written exam- 
inations, whose questions could be worked over carefully and 
displayed for subsequent years; (2) examiners who were not the 
tutors of the students examined but who were, nevertheless, 
recognized as experts in their fields; (3) critical personal eval- 
uations of the reports of students, apart from classes; (4) the 
raising of challenging relational topics which were not answered 
by the tutor or instructor nor found in a convenient text-book, 
the responsibility, rather, being put squarely on the student’s 
shoulders. 

These or other devices will not, and cannot, come hurriedly. 
It took decades to adjust to them in England, and they still need 
remodeling from time to time. For their adoption in America 
a new generation of instructors may be needed, or at least 
a selection of those who are willing to use a method other than 
lecturing to classes. 

Even though we may have but the beginnings of comprehen- 
sive examining here, the results are most promising. Recent 
alumni strongly endorse the principle of a final evaluation of 
what they have learned and how they think, though they offer 
many suggestions for the improvement of the terminal examina- 
tion. 
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MERGERS, CONSOLIDATIONS AND CLOSURES 
ARCHIE M. PALMER 


HE progressive spirit which has been so evident in American 
higher education in recent years has not only manifested 
itself in curriculum changes and physical improvements, but has 
also found expression in mergers, consolidations, closures, and 
other physical and administrative reorganizations. This recog- 
nition of the need for an educational readjustment to meet chang- 
ing social and economic conditions has taken the form of what 
might be termed the integration of the American college. 

In the past three years nearly forty reorganizations of various 
kinds and degrees have occurred among our colleges and uni- 
versities, and a considerable number of others are in process. 
Several, indeed, have taken place within the past six months. 
These readjustments have for the most part been made in an 
effort to meet higher standards of organization and efficiency, to 
secure a concentration of resources and more adequate support, 
to eliminate competition, and to achieve economy in administra- 
tion. 

Many of the recent consolidations have involved groups of col- 
leges affiliated with the same denomination and have been de- 
signed to conserve and strengthen the interests of the church 
in higher education. In several instances the reorganizations 
have resulted in the combination of colleges into systems, each 
with a strong central four-year college and one or more affiliated 
junior colleges. The tendency in these cooperative endeavors 
has been to organize along state or regional lines. 

The Methodist colleges in Arkansas and Mississippi have re- 
cently effected such combinations, the culmination of a consoli- 
dating process that has been going on for several years. In 
Arkansas through a series of mergers Hendrix, Henderson- 
Brown and Galloway Colleges have combined to form the Trinity 
System of Colleges. In Mississippi the addition of Grenada Col- 
lege this spring to an earlier combination, which formed the 
Millsaps-Whitworth Collegiate System, completes the consolida- 
tion of the Methodist interests in that state. 
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Through the consolidation of the support of several confer- 
ences within the Methodist Church, first Missouri Wesleyan Col- 
lege and then Ozark Wesleyan College, both of Missouri, have 
become affiliated as junior colleges with Baker University in 
Kansas, and the latter has now become the official Methodist 
college for that area. 

Through the merging of Blinn Memorial College with South- 
western University, both in Texas, the first step has been taken 
in the development of a system of colleges embracing the Metho- 
dist interests in that state. 

A number of changes have recently occurred among the 
Southern Presbyterian colleges. A recent survey of the educa- 
tional work and responsibilities of that denomination revealed 
that it was attempting to carry too heavy a load in the higher 
educational field. To alleviate this situation, several colleges 
have been closed, consolidations have been arranged in the Caro- 
linas and in Texas, and other readjustments are under consider- 
ation. Queens-Chicora College has been organized through the 
closing of Chicora College in South Carolina and its consolida- 
tion with Queens College in North Carolina. A union of the 
forces of the church in Texas has been effected through a reor- 
ganization involving the discontinuance of Texas Presbyterian 
College, the release of Daniel Baker College from denominational 
control and support, and the recognition of Austin College as 
the Presbyterian college of the state. 

By discontinuing Kansas City University and by throwing its 
support to York College in Nebraska the United Brethren Church 
has concentrated its interests in that area. 

Yankton College in South Dakota has become the only Congre- 
gational college in the Dakotas through the merging with it, last 
year, of Fargo College of North Dakota, which had been closed 
for several years, and, this year, of Redfield College in South 
Dakota, which has recently been conducted as a junior college. 

In an effort to consolidate and strengthen the higher educa- 
tional program of the Church of the Brethren, Mount Morris 
College in Illinois is being merged with Manchester College in 
Indiana. 

Albright and Schuylkill Colleges, both in Pennsylvania and 
both affiliated with the Evangelical Church, were recently con- 
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solidated on the Schuylkill campus under the name of Albright 
College. 

With a view to establishing one strong Baptist institution in 
the great northwest territory, Sioux Falls College in South Da- 
kota has been organized as the successor to Des Moines Univer- 
sity of Iowa, Grand Island College of Nebraska, Parker College 
of Minnesota and Sioux Falls University of South Dakota. 

Defiance College in Ohio has become the custodian of the 
records of Palmer College of Missouri, which has been closed for 
several years; both colleges were affiliated with the Christian 
Chureh which recently combined with the Congregational 
fellowship. 

This integrating movement is also making itself felt in the 
field of state-supported higher education, where steps have re- 
cently been taken toward the reorganization and consolidation 
of state institutions. Oregon has just completed the formula- 
tion of a single coordinated and unified system of higher educa- 
tion. In Georgia and Mississippi new boards have been created 
for the centralized control and management of the state-sup- 
ported institutions for higher learning, and in North Carolina a 
program has been adopted for the merging of the three existing 
state schools into the University of North Carolina. Similar 
programs are under consideration in several other states. As 
in the field of the denominational colleges, these developments are 
directed toward the correlation of the activities of the separate 
institutions, the elimination of overlapping and duplication, and 
the provision of better business administration. 

When financial difficulties forced the closure of Lombard Col- 
lege, in Illinois, an academic merger was effected with Knox Col- 
lege, located in the same town. This action terminated a rivalry 
of almost eighty years. Characteristic of the attitude behind 
such mergers is the joint statement issued at the time by the 
presidents of the two colleges: 


The business world has set an example in cooperation and 
consolidation instead of the old cut-throat competition. 
This forward looking step in the educational field is only in 
accordance with recognized business principles. By getting 
together we believe a better piece of work can be done than 
if we continue our separate ways. Cooperation, we feel, 
should be practiced in education, as elsewhere. 
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Tabor College of Iowa, which has been closed for several years, 
is being perpetuated through a similar academic merger with 
Doane College in Nebraska. 

A number of four-year colleges have, since the depression set 
in, been reorganized as junior colleges. Mention has already 
been made of those which have reduced their work to a two-year 
or junior-college basis as part of a group system or other inte- 
grating program. 

In addition to the colleges discontinued as a result of consoli- 
dations, a number of others have closed their doors, usually be- 
cause of lack of patronage but also largely because of lack of 
funds. Included in this group are: Chowan College in North 
Carolina, Irving College in Pennsylvania, Montezuma Baptist 
College in New Mexico, St. Mary’s College in Kansas (now being 
operated as a theological seminary), Kingswood Holiness College 
in Kentucky, and Bryson College in Tennessee. 

The readjustments of the past three years represent a signifi- 
cant trend in higher educational development in this country. 
And, yet, the number of institutions involved is comparatively 
small when considered in the light of the complete history of 
college mergers, consolidations and closures. One of the most 
striking features in a comprehensive study of The Founding of 
American Colleges and Universities before the Civil War,? which 
Donald J. Tewksbury has just completed, was the large number 
of colleges that have failed to survive. After an exhaustive 
research into original sources, he found that in sixteen states the 
average mortality rate, up to 1928, among 516 colleges founded 
before the Civil War was 81 per cent! The range was from 48 
per cent in Pennsylvania to 100 per cent in Arkansas and Florida. 

The various church boards of education are facing the situ- 
ation frankly and courageously. They are sponsoring intensive 
surveys of their colleges. They are conducting comprehensive 
studies of the activities and responsibilities of the denomination 
in the higher educational field. Some weaker schools are being 
discontinued, while others are being merged into stronger units. 
Among church-related colleges, as among state-supported institu- 
tions, the tendency is toward centralization as a means to effi- 
ciency of administration and economy of operation. 

1 Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1932. 
$2.50. 
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One church board has recommended ‘‘the serious consideration 
of the possible consolidation of struggling colleges in areas where 
these institutions duplicate to a large extent each other’s work.”’ 
For many a hard-pressed small college with inadequate endow- 
ment and diminishing patronage and support, the best solution 
of its financial problems is a merger with a strong institution of 
similar ideals and objectives. 

In his address as retiring president of the Council of Church 
Boards of Education in 1929, Frederick E. Stockwell observed 
that ‘‘there is such a thing as too many colleges in a given area. 
Divided support, sooner or later, tends to produce weakened in- 
stitutions. There remain, therefore, only some three courses for 
colleges to pursue. They may grow strong and independent in- 
dividually ; they may combine or consolidate ; they may eliminate 
themselves from the field. A few grow strong, but many others 
are being forced to face the alternative of consolidation or elimi- 
nation.’’ 

The present financial situation has cut deeply across our whole 
educational system and has accelerated this readjustment. Eco- 
nomic forces have served to reveal both the strength and the 
weakness of our educational undertakings, and have compelled a 
more careful examination and appraisal of the fundamental 
structure. As a result, institutions are falling by the wayside, 
duplication of effort is being reduced, and systems of colleges are 
being organized. While taking toll of weaknesses, the depression 
has at the same time tended to conserve and enhance strength 
wherever found. 





The only satisfactory solution of the financial problems con- 
fronting the colleges is to secure gifts from people who believe in 
the importance of the work they are doing. I am inclined to 
think that most colleges are underestimating the possibility of 
securing gifts during these difficult times. A little later there 
will be a flood of other appeals and all sorts of opportunities for 
investments in a business way which will compete seriously with 
the claims of the colleges—Donald J. Cowling, President of 
Carleton College. 
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THE SIZE OF STUDENT BODY AND COLLEGE 
FINANCING 


HENRY G. BADGER 
ASSISTANT STATISTICIAN, U. S. Orrice or EDUCATION 


INTRODUCTION AND DEFINITION 


HIS study deals with 193 independent colleges of liberal 
arts for the year 1929-30. The data are drawn from Office 
of Education Bulletin, 1931, No. 20, Vol. II, Chapter IV, Statis- 
tics of Universities, Colleges and Professional Schools, 1929-30. 
For the present purposes an independent college of liberal 
arts is arbitrarily defined as an educational institution which 
confines its offering to work leading to a non-professional bacca- 
laureate degree (A.B., Ph.B., etc.). An institution which reports 
to the Office of Education that it gives work of subcollegiate 
grade is thus eliminated, although one which offers music, fine 
arts, commerce, or education is included if not less than ninety- 
five per cent of its total student enrollment is in arts and sciences 
and if no professional degree is granted. The word ‘‘inde- 
pendent’’ is thus seen to indicate that the institutions here con- 
sidered are single-curriculum schools of the general culture, non- 
professional type. No reference to administrative control is in- 
volved, although it happens that all the institutions studied are 
under private or church control. 

The term ‘‘student enrolled’’ as here used is to be taken as 
meaning a person named in the list of students, regardless of 
whether the student was enrolled for part or all of the regular 
school year, or for a part-time or a full-time schedule of classes. 
Summer school students are not considered unless they are also 
registered during the regular year. 

It will thus be seen that the figures in Table I relating to 
assets, receipts, and expenditures per student enrolled should 
not be accepted as per capita full-time-student figures. They 
simply mean that for every student enrolled at an independent 
college of liberal arts between September, 1929, and June, 1930, 
a certain amount of property was held, a certain amount of 
money was collected from certain sources, and certain expendi- 
tures were incurred. 
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NUMBER AND S1ZE oF ScHOOLS 


The total number of institutions here studied is 193. Of these, 
8 enrolled more than 1,000 students each, 11 from 800 to 999, 
15 from 600 to 799, 51 from 400 to 599, 77 from 200 to 399, and 
31 fewer than 200. The total student enrollment was 82,765, the 
largest 2,103 and the smallest 60. The average enrollment per 
college was 429 and the median 370, with the middle 50 per cent 
from 245 to 544. Institutions enrolling fewer than 1,000 students 
comprised 95.8 per cent of the total number of colleges and en- 
rolled 86.4 per cent of the total number of students. Those en- 
rolling fewer than 600 students comprised 82.3 per cent of the 
total number of colleges and enrolled 62.8 per cent of the total 
number of students. 


Summary By NUMBER OF STUDENTS ENROLLED 


Capital assets per student enrolled reach the greatest total in 
institutions of from 600 to 799 students with those enrolled in 
800 or more not far behind. Institutions having fewer than 600 
students have as a class less capital assets than those whose en- 
rollments exceed that figure, the sharpest break coming at the 
600 mark. This difference corresponds generally to a similar 
difference in the amount of productive funds held. On the other 
hand the very smallest schools have the largest unit investment 
in buildings, grounds, and equipment. 

Income from student fees tends steadily downward with the 
size of the student body, but other educational and general re- 
ceipts fluctuate. The total of all educational and general re- 
ceipts shows a downward trend until the student body drops to 
200, when the figure swings slightly upward. An opposite trend 
is shown in the total of other current receipts, where, except for 
institutions enrolling more than 1,000 students, the amount per 
student enrolled increases as the number of students decreases. 
A downward trend from Group I to Group IV with an upward 
swing for Groups V and VI is shown in total current receipts. 
In the grand total of all receipts the downward trend persists to 
Group V, being followed by a noticeable increase in the figure 
for schools of fewer than 200 students. 

Expenditures for resident instruction and for operation and 
maintenance of physical plant, total educational and general 
expenditures, total current expenditures, and grand total of all 
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expenditures show a downward trend from Group I to Group IV, 
followed by an upward swing for Groups V and VI. 

A comparison of the income figures with those for expenditures 
shows that for the most part the colleges were able to live within 
their incomes during the year under review. An apparent excep- 
tion to this was in institutions reporting 600 to 799 students 
which allowed their grand total expenditures to exceed their 
grand total receipts. This exception is not, however, so serious 
as it seems because it represented in many colleges the use of 
balances carried over from the previous year. 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, ASSETS 


The capital assets of the different groups of institutions are 
analyzed in Table 2. Here it will be noted that the per cent 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, CAPITAL ASSETS OF 193 INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OF 
LIBERAL Arts, 1930 


























All Insti- 
— Group | Group | Group Group Group | Group | tutions 
I II III IV Vv VI Report- 
ing 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Bldgs. and 
Grounds 39.8 38.8 37.4 40.6 44.1 58.4 41.5 
Equipment 5.4 5.3 9.9 4.5 7.0 7.8 6.4 
Prod. Fds. 45.4 51.0 50.4 51.1 45.1 28.0 47.4 
Other As- 
a 9.4 4.9 2.3 3.8 3.8 5.8 4.7 
Total capi- 
tal assets 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 




















of assets invested in buildings and grounds tends downward 
with the number of students enrolled until Group IV is reached, 
when it starts to swing upward. The greatest per cent of invest- 
ment in scientific, mechanical, and other equipment is found in 
Group III (schools of from 600 to 799 students). The largest 
per cent of productive funds is in schools of Group IV (400 to 
599 students), although except for schools of fewer than 200 
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students the percentages devoted to this item are comparatively 
yniform. 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, RECEIPTS 


The receipts of the institutions studied are analyzed in Table 
3. This table is divided into three sections, section A analyzing 
only the educational and general receipts, section B all current 
receipts, and section C all receipts, of whatever nature. It will 
be noted that whereas in section A the per cent of receipts cred- 
ited to student fees tends steadily downward with the number of 
students enrolled except for Group IV, in sections B and C the 
downward trend does not set in until Group II is reached, after 
which it is quite pronounced. Income from productive funds 
fluctuates, being lowest in the smallest schools. This is not sur- 
prising in view of the relatively small amount and per cent of 
productive funds of these schools, shown in Tables 1 and 2. 

Private benefactions for current purposes show a noticeable 
trend upward as the size of the student body decreases. The 
only exception to this is in section C, where the trend is inter- 
rupted at Group IV. Apparently the smaller the student en- 
rollment in an independent college of liberal arts, the greater 
the dependence on private gifts for current purposes. 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, EXPENDITURES 


The expenditures of the institutions studied are analyzed in 
Table 4. Like Table 3, it is divided into three sections, dealing 
respectively with educational and general expenditures only, all 
current expenditures, and all expenditures of whatever nature. 
In each section it is noteworthy that except for Group II (schools 
of from 800 to 999 students), the per cent of costs charged to 
administration and general control tends to increase as the num- 
ber of students decreases. The slight break in this tendency at 
Group VI in section C is hardly to be regarded as significant, in 
view of the considerable fluctuations shown in the non-educa- 
tional items. 

The per cent of educational and general expenditures devoted 
to resident instruction varies from 58.4 to 64.0, the average for 
all institutions being 60.5. Except for the schools of Group III, 
a fairly steady downward trend with student enrollment is no- 


PERCENTAGE ANALYSIS, RECEIPTS OF 193 INDEPENDENT COLLEGES OF LIBERAL Arts, 1930 
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ticeable. The average per cent charged to libraries is 3.9, the 
range being from 3.1 to 5.0 with no definite trend either way. 

Organized research appears but rarely in independent colleges 
of liberal arts, although it is reported in a few. Of the 193 
institutions studied, 1 in Group I, 2 in Group ITI, and 1 in Group 
IV reported expenditures under this head. 

Operation and maintenance charges seem fairly uniform re- 
gardless of the number of students enrolled. This would sug- 
gest that size of the student body is not an important factor in 
determining these costs, but that other factors, such as age of 
buildings, type of construction, climatic conditions, etc., are more 
largely involved. 


SALARIES 


In Table 5 are presented salary trends in the institutions 
studied. Here it appears that administrative officers (presidents 
and deans) receive the largest salaries in institutions of from 
800 to 999 students, but that the highest teaching salaries (pro- 
fessors, associate and assistant professors, and instructors) are 
in institutions of from 600 to 799 students. 

Of the 159 presidents whose salaries were reported, two re- 
ceived an annual salary of $15,000. One of these also received 
perquisites estimated at $1,000 and those allowed the other 
amounted to a little over $1,900. In sharp contrast to these we 
find one president paid an annual salary of $2,700 and one 
$2,600, neither receiving any perquisites. Disregarding extreme 
cases at each end of the scale, we find the middle 50 per cent of 
the presidents receiving an annual salary of from $4,375 to 
$7,250. 

Only 56 of the 193 presidents reported perquisite allowance. 
The range of the middle 50 per cent of these was from $527 to 
$1,467. 

The range of all deans’ salaries was from $1,620 to $6,700, 
with 50 per cent of the institutions paying from $2,898 to $4,037. 

Among professors the range of salaries in all institutions was 
$1,350 to $6,000, with the middle 50 per cent of the schools pay- 
ing from $2,482 to $3,400. 

Among associate professors the range of all cases reported was 
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$1,400 to $4,600 with the middle 50 per cent ranging from $2,242 
to $3,013. 

The range of all salaries reported for assistant professors was 
$1,200 to $3,800; the middle 50 per cent of this group ranged 
$2,040 to $2,643. 

Instructors’ salaries showed a wide range. Two institutions 
reported an allowance for this grade of less than $1,000, at least 
one apparently for part-time positions. Two others reported 
that they were paying just $1,000. The highest salary reported 
was $2,600. Half of the institutions reporting put their salaries 
between $1,655 and $2,081. 





NEW FINANCIAL BOOKLETS FOR INSTITUTIONS OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


‘THE National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 

of Higher Education published in July, 1932, its third Bul- 
letin entitled ‘‘A Study of Methods Used in Unit-Cost Studies 
in Higher Education,’’ and a slightly smaller brochure—‘‘ Rec- 
ommended Classification of Expenditures by Object,’’ which 
supersedes the preliminary proposed standard classification of 
expenditures by object, found in the Committee’s Bulletin, No. 
2, July, 1931, ‘‘Suggested Forms of Financial Reports for Col- 
leges and Universities.’’ The ‘‘Recommended Classification of 
Expenditures by Object’’ has been adopted by the United States 
Department of Agriculture for all reports required of it concern- 
ing Federal Funds administered by the Department. 

The National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education was organized in 1930, as a result of the 
merger of a number of separate committees at work in the same 
field. Its program is financed by the General Education Board. 
Its purpose is to formulate principles to be followed in the 
accounting and reporting of universities and colleges and to 
secure the general acceptance and adoption of those principles. 
Its membership consists of representatives from associations of 
college and university officers and of collegiate institutions. 
President D. J. Cowling, of Carleton College, one of seven rep- 
resentatives of the Association holding membership in the Com- 
mittee, serves on its Executive Committee. 
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In submitting the report on Unit-Cost Studies the Chairman 
invites the cooperation of his colleagues in these words: 


‘*Tt is the purpose of the Committee to appraise the value and 
practicability of unit-cost studies in colleges and universities 
and, if possible, to work out a standard method or methods for 
the determination of unit costs of instruction in such institutions 
which may serve as models where such studies are desired. The 
Committee recognizes the difficulties surrounding such an under- 
taking and invites suggestions and comments from all interested 
persons. Such comments should be addressed to President 
George F. Zook, chairman of the subcommittee on this study.”’’ 


The publications of the National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports, are furnished as long as available without charge to inter- 
ested persons. The work of the Committee as represented in 
these highly helpful documents should be more widely recog- 
nized. The list is as follows: 


1. A Study of Financial Reports of Universities and Colleges 
in the United States (September, 1930). (Edition ex- 
hausted). 

2. Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Uni- 
versities (July, 1931). 

3. A Study of Methods Used in Unit-Cost Studies in Higher 
Education (July, 1932). 

4. Recommended Classification of Expenditures by Object, 
(July, 1932). 

5. Suggested Forms for Internal Reports of Colleges and Uni- 
versities. (In preparation). 


Address Chairman Lloyd Morey, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
lll., or Seeretary G. H. Mew, Emory University, Ga.—M. T. B. 
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PUBLISHING PH.D. THESES 


THE Association of American Universities, of which Dean 

Trowbridge is president, has appointed a committee to set 
up apparatus for acquainting the rest of the academic world 
with the research work carried on at graduate institutions. 

The scheme on which this committee is now working is simple 
but highly intelligent. The member universities will prepare 
annually a bibliography of all theses submitted. The bibliog- 
raphy will include a brief description of the contents and con- 
clusions of each dissertation. With Princeton’s bibliography 
before him, the hypothetical Stanford student will be able to 
tell exactly what his Princeton contemporaries are doing. If he 
sees that a certain Princeton thesis would be genuinely helpful 
to him, he may write the University Library and borrow one of 
the two typewritten copies on file there. And Princeton gradu- 
ate students will have the same privilege at the Stanford library. 

This device will facilitate the exchange of scholarly informa- 
tion among the principal graduate schools of the country with- 
out the enormous waste of wholesale and indiscriminate print- 
ing, but there will be a number of theses which should be 
published anyway, whatever the cost. In these cases it seems 
unreasonable to ask the graduate student to foot the bill, and 
the establishment of a publication fund is of prime importance. 
Certain Princeton departments already have such funds, but the 
advantages should be extended to all departments. 

A number of Ph.D. theses printed by the Princeton Univer- 
sity Press have sold out entire editions in a comparatively short 
time, thus proving that scholarship is not always a drug on the 
market. With the exchange of bibliographies under the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, there should be a better chance 
of judging the demand for a certain thesis than at present, and 
it might be made a regular practice to delay publication until 
the need of publication had been thoroughly established by re- 
quests for the typewritten copies. The purse-strings of the pub- 
lication fund should be placed in the firm grasp of an unsenti- 
mental committee which would refuse grants for any but the 
most important contributions to knowledge.—Editorial, Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly. 
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“TRUSTS AND TRUSTEESHIPS” 


Trusts and Trusteeships* presents the proceedings of a two- 
day conference in Chicago April 6—7, 1932. 

The volume provides an unusually good survey of the sub- 
ject and deals with Flexibility of Trusts, The Extent and 
Variety of Trusts, Criticism of Corporate Fiduciaries, Strength 
and Weakness in Corporate Fiduciaries and Trust Companies, 
Community Trusts, The Uniform Trust, The Value of Private 
Foundations, Cleavage Lines Between Charitable Purposes and 
with Endowments. 

The tone of most utterances was in the critical vein of the 
times and with undoubted advantage to the reader. The chair- 
man of the committee presented some especially noteworthy 
criticisms that may well be pondered carefully by all of us. 

The majority of the papers reflect the same problems in recon- 
ceiling the common good with individualism that we are con- 
fronting in most fields of effort. Mr. Evans Clark, in his paper 
on Foundations, sounded a call for more attention to the eco- 
nomic problems of society and pointed out that of $52,000,000 
given away in 1930 by 120 American Foundations, only $700,- 
000, or 1.5 per cent, went into the economic field. 

Most of us who have the problem of maintaining a sound per- 
spective will find Trusts and Trusteeships very helpful and one 
of the best set of papers that has emerged from the conferences 
of this Committee. Lawyers, trust officers, philanthropists (if 
we now have any) and college and church board officials con- 
cerned with such matters will find in these proceedings much 
useful material. They will also find it a convenient means of 
tuning in on broader trends than may come to their attention 
in their day to day affairs——Mark M. Jones. 


* Published by the Committee on Financial and Fiduciary Matters, 105 
E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. Price $1.25 per copy, delivered. 
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COLLEGE INVESTMENT DIFFICULTIES AND ONE 
SAFE WAY OUT 


(Continued from page 318) 


Such an institution is permanent and the removal of any one 
member of the organization occasions no break in its operation. 

After an Investment Committee has selected such a Trust 
Company it should delegate power of action to a small group of 
not over three of its members; members who are easily accessible 
for prompt action when necessary. 

Probably a more satisfactory feeling will prevail if the Com- 
mittee reserves the right to disapprove recommendations rather 
than to give the Trust Company a power of attorney, although 
in some eases the best results have been achieved where the Com- 
mittee followed recommendations in toto. 

The established plan of operation is to submit a complete list 
of holdings for analysis. This gives a picture of the true posi- 
tion of the Fund made by experts whose only interest is to ad- 
vance the well being of their client. Their accuracy of present- 
ment and judgment is the measure of the success of the under- 
taking. Perhaps for the first time the Committee will see its 
problem in its entirety. The next step is to counsel and advise 
together until all parties see the individual problem of the par- 
ticular college eye to eye and agree upon a program. 

Even after the program on policy is determined it may require 
considerable time to work it out as certain investments call for 
careful handling in order to conserve every bit of value in them. 

Thereafter the entire list of investments is under daily watch- 
fulness by men who know and whose sole object is to insure the 
safety of the principal with the maximum yield, to scatter risks 
geographically and among industries, to diversify maturities 
and to shift from one investment to another and from one indus- 
try to another, with knowledge, and before disaster appears. 

But once a wise choice of a Trust Company having been made, 
and a program outlined, the Investment Committee will find its 
duties lightened, its functions limited to the appraisement of 
facts submitted by a recognized authority and its burdens shared 
by competent advisors. 

If history repeats itself, then those institutions that promptly 
call in the best brains in this difficult field will measure the dis- 
appearance of their most acute worries from that happy day. 
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COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE 


D URING the past several years the Association of American 
Colleges, under the direction of its Commission on College 

Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts, has been © 
gathering data on recently constructed college buildings and has — 
been developing an architectural advisory service. These data ~ 
and this service have been of great value to the colleges and also © 
to architects specializing in college buildings. 

Through the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation the fruits 
of these efforts are now being made available in permanent form ~ 
at a nominal cost. The following volumes are recommended to 
college presidents, trustees, libraries, business managers, superin- 
tendents of buildings and grounds, architects, engineers, land- 
scape architects,—in fact any one interested in education and the 
proper design of buildings to house those various departments 
which form the parts of an educational institution. 

These volumes can be ordered directly from the Association 
headquarters, 111 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Usual discount to 
libraries. 


COLLEGE ARCHITECTURE IN AMERICA 
By CuarLes Z. KLAUDER and HERBERT C, WISE 
300 pp. illustrated. quarto. $5.00 (1929) 


Out of many years of experience the authors, both practicing architects, 
have evolved an illustrated working tool showing the benefits of a carefully 
prepared college development plan. Such problems are discussed as the wise 


and effective expenditure of funds for college planning and building, ‘the 
construction of buildings which reflect the traditions of the college, and the 
avoidance of errors costly in time and money. 


THE COLLEGE LIBRARY BUILDING 
By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 
116 pp. 8vo. $2.00 (1932) 


To produce this book the author, who is librarian of Princeton University, 
studied the situation at fifty representative colleges and universities and 
discussed library problems with the officers most vitally concerned. He sets 
forth ‘‘the minimum requirements for a building that will permit the library 
within to have its highest usefulness.’’ 


ARCHITECTURAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
By J. FrepricK Larson and ARCHIE M. PALMER 
160 pp. illustrated. quarto. (Ready in November) 


The authors have brought together in story and picture an account of 
recent developments in college architecture with special reference to the 
small college. Includes a presentation of the architectural advisory service 
of the Association and an intensive study of the attainment of character in 
college architecture and the problems involved in campus development and 
in the planning of various types of college buildings. 


The BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges carries reports of 
the Commission on College Architecture and College Instruction in Fine Arts 
and articles on current developments in many phases of art educaticn. The 
December issue will contain a statement of the plans for the Music Study 
project just inaugurated under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. 








